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HIS is the most practical book on the subject of building 
and furnishing log cabins or cottages ever written. 






presents in this one volume a solution of all the problems that 
| confront the builder of a temporary or permanent home, and 
| furnishes full explanation on how and where to build anything 
H from a shack to the most pretentious mountain structure. 


| 
i 
| The author—a prominent architect and forest enthusiast— 







i Added to the practical and valuable instruction on both inte- 
| rior and exterior log cabin construction, this book contains | 
| more than one hundred illustrations and plans covering the | 
building of fire-places, chimneys, rustic stairways; appropri- | 
| ate log cabin furniture, etc. | 







t Strongly bound in durable buckram, this useful and practi- 
i cal book will prove invaluable to anyone interested in log cabin 
i building or it will make a truly ideal holiday gift. 
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THE SILVER KING IN HIS 
FLORIDA DOMINION 


ROUT and salmon have been taken 

in various way for food for market 

and for sport for many generations, 
but it is less than a generation since the 
tarpon was elected to first rank as a sport 
fish. The first record we have of tarpon 
fishing is by A. W. Dimmock, at the mouth 
of the Homosassa River on the west coast 
of Florida. 


The establishment of tarpon fishing took 
several years, because the equipment of 
the fisherman was ill adapted to this spe- 
cific variety of submarine. All gear was 
too light and the character of the Silver 
King was not understood. There was an 
early period of harpooning tarpon, and if 
this is the best a man can do, he can, no 
doubt, have some sport and get some fish. 
It is on a par with jacking deer, or spear- 
ing salmon. Sportsmen and clubs have 
now introduced sportsmanlike methods 
which give a maximum of sport and a 
minimum of slaughter. 

The St. Petersburg Tarpon Club has a 
high ethical standard and a sportsmanlike 
propaganda. It encourages the rod and 
reel in all game fishing and light tackle, and 
uses its efforts to protect all game fish. 
The president of the St. Petersburg Club 





By G. M. RANDALL, M. D. 


is elected by the tarpon. The largest tar- 
pon of the season -casts one vote which 
elects his captor. Mr. Keith Neville, of 
North Platte, Neb., is the president this 
year. Other officers are elected by the 
members. Membership in the club is open 
to any person acceptable to the directors. 
Competition for the club prizes is keen. 
Prizes are offered for tarpon, kingfish, 
mackerel, redfish, channel bass and several 
other fish which abound in these waters. 

It is erroneously supposed that summer 
on this coast is disagreeably warm. The 
writer has had three years’ experience on 
and about these waters, summer and win- 
ter, and has found it nothing but delight- 
ful every month in the year. Newspaper 
reports and Government weather reports 
and personal experience all agree that this 
summer the west coast of Florida was the 
coolest and safest place in the U. S. (1916). 

There is always a breeze and cool nights. 
No cold storms, fogs or gales, no rock- 
bound shores to get “cast upon.” It is a 
friendly shore. Landing can always be 
effected anywhere. The shore line is al- 
ways a broad beach, usually backed by 





palms and pines. The gulf coast of Florida 
is the yachtman’s, the canoeist’s and the 
fisherman’s paradise, summer and winter. 

If a man wants strenuotis sport and 
thrills, he can have it right here. One 
graduates from the bent pin and alder rod 
class the minute he essays to hit the tar- 
pon trail. 

I was in the boat with Col. J. A. H., last 
June and as he was hauling a tarpon over 
the rail with his gaff, a shark stuck about 
three feet of jaws out of the water and bi- 
sected his tarpon like cutting butter with 
a hot knife. This is no time for fish 
stories, because there is more truth dis- 
believed than there are lies told about Flor- 
ida fishing. 

F any fisherman has exhausted his supply 
of thrills and is looking for new worlds 
to conquer, let him on any June day get 

into a motor boat at St. Petersburg and 
head her for Egmont Pass. The bright 
sunshine, the clear air, the blue sky, just 
enough wind to ripple the dark blue waters 
of the Gulf and blow the cobwebs out of 
his brain, he will be in the best tarpon 
ground in the world, and he will see things 
without marine glasses or liquid bait. 

He will see the “Silver King” in all his 








glory in the water and twelve to fifteen 
feet in the air. To see a tarpon six feet 
long jump ten feet is startling but not a 
rare sight here. When a tarpon is “struck,” 
eight times out of ten he will beat’ it for 
the clouds above. He will try to throw the 
hook and bait and sometimes will succeed. 


I have seen a tarpon throw hook and 
bait forty feet to be gobbled by a pelican, 
and. instead of fins, I had to play feathers. 
This is not the way to catch pelican. 

Mr. Dimmock tells a story, no doubt 
absolutely true, of his needle-fish bait be- 
ing thrown by a tarpon and caught in the 
air by a “man-of-war” hawk. 

An enumeration of the principal varie- 
ties of sport fish and approximate dates 
when best sport is to be expected will be 
of some use. Some wise man has said, 
“the time to catch suckers is when suckers 
are running.” 

The best all round fishing on the west 
coast of Florida certainly comes when Na- 
ture is at her best. No sport can be car- 
ried on amid more beautiful and heaithful 
surroundings, and certainly there is no 
sport more legitimately exciting than tarpon 
fishing. 


Tarpon, April 15th to July 15th 
Kingfish, April 1st to July rst 
Mackerel, March 1st to November Ist 
Pompano, May ist to August Ist 
Channel Bass, all year 

Trout, all year 

Cobia, July 1st to October 1st 
Robalon, January 1st to July rst 
Weakfish, February 1st to July 1st 
Jew Fish, all year 

Mullet, all year 


An ideal cruise is between St. Petersburg 
and Port Richey, starting at either point. 
This covers- about fifty miles of coast and 
takes in all‘the best grounds. 

Up past Anclote Light which marks the 
mouth of the Anclote River at, Tarpon 
Springs, which is a very interesting place 
to visit, as there is the largest sponge fish- 
ery in the world. It maintains a fleet of 
Greek “spongers” as quaint and ancient as 
the Greek galleys built two thousand 
years ago. 

Then up along the coast to the mouth 
of the Pithlachascotee River (called “Co- 
tee” for short). The Cotee at Port 


Richey is famed for its trout and mullet 
fishing all the year round. Boats and fish- 
ing guides may be had at St. Petersburg 
or at Port Richey. The guide is not nec- 
essary at all; it is a matter of inclination 
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Photograph of a Leaping Tarpon (Retouched to Make Printing Possible, But Otherwise Unaltered.) 


whether one takes a congenial friend and 
good outfit for company or the same out- 


fit and a guide. There is no heavy work 
or “carrying” to be done. No “portage up 
over the mountains” in Florida. 

Perhaps the most abundant fish in the 
waters of the Gulf hereabouts is the mullet, 
but few excel them when they are cooked. 
The flesh is hard and rich. They are not 
considered a sport or game fish; they will 
take no bait but are taken with the cast 
net. A “cast net” when extended as an 
umbrella is pyramidal or cone shaped. The 
base of the cone or pyramid is about seven 
or eight feet in diameter and has attached 
at intervals of about one foot lead sinkers, 
weighing about two ounces each. 

A line is attached to the point of the 
cone and another is strung around the cir- 
cumference of the base and acts as a puck- 
ering string after the cast is made, thus 
enveloping the fish in the net. In cast- 
ing the operator takes the sinker in his 
teeth and the “pucker line” in his left hand 
coiled and throws the net with a centri- 
fugal motion, much like throwing a lariat. 
This extends the net and it drops into the 
water where the mullet has been seen, 
extended to its widest capacity. It sinks 
quickly and immediately pulled in. 

Perhaps he has bagged ten, perhaps one, 
and perhaps none. There is no better trout 
or mullet fishing on the Gulf coast than 
at Port Richey and no more picturesque 
camping place. The shores are high and 
abundant supplies of a!l kinds may be had 
at the stores and of the farmers here. 
A canoe trip up the Cotte River is a trip 
worth taking. 


UST how a man is to proceed on his 3 


J first fishing trip for tarpon and other 
game fish depends on his individual taste 
and desire. The geographic area of good 
fishing is so wide that he may safely go 
in any direction which appeals to him. St 


Landing 








Petersburg is a good starting point be- 
cause everybody knows the game here, and 
one can obtain any part or all of his equip- 
ment and tackle right here, at prices that 
are right. In the shops here, one may 
get anything from a canoe to split shot. 
A camping-out proposition is the thing 
for genuine sport. A waterproof cover and 
mosquito bar are essential. Farm produce 
may be had at any time from any point off 
shore and a dollar looks like a cart-wheel to 
the average island farmer. Oyster beds are 
numerous and duck are plenty. Take a gun 
that you do not care much about because 
salt water is pretty sure to get ahead of 
“Three in One.” The bud of a cabbage 
palm is “victuals and drink” to a Cracker 
and you will never be out of sight of them. 


The writer has taken at one time and 
another about all kinds of game fish be- 
tween Eastport, Me., and Astoria, Ore., and 
between Hudson Bay and the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. Until I struck the Silver King tarpon, 
I supposed trout fishing in Maine lakes and 
streams was about the last word in fishing, 
but it is not. 

In the final analysis tarpon fishing off the 
west coast of Florida is as far ahead of 
any trout or salmon fishing as an Amer- 
ican eagle is ahead of a chicadee, and Flor- 
ida is a fisherman’s hunting ground. That 
is a fact. 

















Porpoises on the Beach. 
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THE TINY TWENTY-TWO 


HAT fragrant odor of G. D. caps! 
How lovingly it caressed the nose 
when the hammer of the old muzzle 
loader was lifted from the tube and the 
incense stole suddenly heavenward on a 
white wisp of smoke. Down through the 
years the sense of smell has eagerly await- 
ed the welcome tingle “again, and, like all 
surprises, it is but a short step away. To 
tell the truth, it will have a slightly dif- 
ferent bouquet, yet the old delightful tickle 
is not quite lacking when a tiny .22 caliber 
smokeless cartridge is placed in the grace- 
ful action of a long, racy target revolver, 
and, upon the gentle release of the sensi- 
tive trigger, the muzzle whips out its vi- 
cious snap and from between cylinder and 
barrel a familiar thread of white bends up- 
ward and on it the memory runs back- 
ward to short pants and muzzle loaders. 
Perhaps the majority of people associate 
the coined word “foolkiller” with the word 
revolver and the minority would be in the 
front row with their full names if one of 
the $1.98 weapons were mentioned. A very 
different feeling may well lay hold on all 
when a $15 to $20 target revolver built for 
.22 caliber ammunition is indicated. There 
is, by the way, a sinister meaning in the 
words “22 caliber ammunition” which can- 
not fail to impress the mind, not to men- 
tion the pocketbook, of him who uses any 
cartridge with a primer in its head, un- 
less, perchance, the shooter was fortunate 
in the late stock market. If ever there was 
a sovereign right it finds its full meaning 
in the desire to burn powder and not count 
cartridges when at target practice. And 
as for the revolver itself there must be a 
real reason for its being since two popular 
makers go to the trouble of getting from 
$15 to $20 into an arm that can be used for 
nothing but-pleasure. Taking the side arm 
by and large it has as many uses, if not 
quite, as there are chambers in its cylinder. 
Such a variety would lead one to think re- 
volver shooting is not a confined art, never- 
theless, in our case, that of a sportsman, it 
is quite so. A process of elimination will 
reveal its confinement. 


EW sportsmen need a revolver for de- 
fence, not. only because they usually 
have a better weapon at hand but also 

because they are where “hold-ups” are rare 
unless incited in the highest type of the 
animal kingdom. The writer for a num- 
ber of. years passed most of his waking 
hours in front of a wicket where he fondly 
hoped a revolver might not be pointed at 
him at any hour of the day and although 
the manager of a famous detective agency 
advised him that a “crook” is a coward if 
covered with a revolver, he held strictly 
to his original plan in which the word 
“cover” held quite a different, not to say 
comfortable, meaning. 

All kinds of vermin are fair targets for 
a revolver and the thought is suggested by 


INDOORS AND OUT WITH 
THE TARGET REVOLVER 


By Fred O. Copeland. 


the fact that shot cartridges are on the 
market for so small a cartridge as the .22 
caliber. The shot charge is so light, how- 
ever, and the barrel so hard to clean after 
their use that they are hardly worth a 
trial save to see what the miniature load 
will do. They ‘are effective only at a very 
few feet. ; 

Hunting with a revolver will, indeed, 
draw a smile from many, yet it is quite the 
thing for the sportsman going into the big 
game country of the East to add a .22 cal. 
revolver to his equipment. They are used 
almost exclusively to shoot grouse and al- 
though the birds are quite tame in these 
out-of-the-way places, the sportsman can 


— 


The Revolver Has Been Enlarged to a 44 
to Show, But the Principle is the Same. 


hardly be censured who can place a .22 
mushroom bullet from the little side arm in 
a partridge’s head at almost any distance 
the bird will allow him to approach. 


UN is the right name for the pastime 

of shooting at something that will 

wiggle or hop around when hit yet 
will experience no pain. In the heat of 
summer the sportsman is a woods rambler, 
a veritable coureur de bois, for he simply 
cannot resist being in the haunts of the 
game he loves. Perchance he may see the 
woodcock carrying her young,. actually 
catch the ruffed grouse in the act of drum- 
ming, or give the mother partridge the 
satisfaction of leading the intruder away 
from her precious little chicks. It is at this 
waiting time of the sportsman’s year—in 
so far as game is concerned—that an oc- 
casional whiff of powder smells sweet. In 
crossing a pasture where the background 
is surely free from living things, on some 
swell of ground between 25 and 50 yards 





away, stand erect several elongated thin 
stones and see how quickly the members of 
this improvised gallery respond to your 
aim. Tin cans “take on” more than rocks 
when hit but they are conspicuous by their 
absence in the hills. The river bottoms sup- 
ply the cover where tin cans abide but the 
river bottom is quite likely to be well in- 
habited and therefore an unsafe place to 
throw bullets even though they are very 
small and driven by a very few grains of 
powder. For the 12 to 15 yard range the 
I2 gauge empty shot gun shell cannot be 
improved upon as a target, and it will 
stand a lot of abuse, too, jumping gayly 
into the air again and again when the shot 
goes a bit low and the brass base is slight- 
ly touched. Shooting at shot gun shells in 
this way after you know how to shoot acts 
as a barometer for your nerves; some days 
one hit out of five is the reading, but on 
those better days four hits out of five. In 
fact, the revolver enthusiast is restricted in 
his pleasure only by lack of ingenuity, but 
he may find the revolver is a spur for this 
quality. 

We are, at last, after no little wander- 
ing, at the threshold beyond which lay re- 
volvers both plain and fancy, targets with 
bold bull’s-eyes and bashful, and ammuni- 
tion of .22 caliber reaching the mystic num- 
ber of 53. But why choose any of these 
more than another? 


LEAF out of the writer’s past though 
A the contrast is extreme may illustrate 

better than argument why there is a 
choice and incidently why the writer him- 
self is spared to burden the world with 
these lines. Fancy, if you will, the back 
porch of a home in a suburb of a city on 
the west bank of the Missouri. The rays 
of the sun are level with the prairie and it 
is a fitting time for a sunset gun. On the 
porch stands a wild-eyed urchin of eight 
summers and in his hand a revolver found 
the week before. It is rusted almost be- 
yond recognition, its cylinder held in place 
by a wooden pin and its stocks are missing 
but curved between the small hand that 
hides part of the space they once occupied 
is a deadly thing, a whalebone corset spring 
roughly fitted to give life to the hammer. 
Diligent search about the neighborhood had 
unearthed a .44 caliber cartridge and after 
much persuasion with a pocket knife one 
chamber of the cylinder had been induced 
to accept the cartridge. The first shot with 
a revolver was about to be launched as a 
“feu de joie.” With set jaws, the trigger 
was yanked. back. Thud! she had missed 
fire. Thirty more blows of the hammer 
failed to dent the primer; the sun had set 
without a salute. The other son had been 
spared the ordeal of “setting” in the morn- 
ing of his youth and although he lived to 
help drive live primers into loaded 10- 
gauge shot gun shells the next day and still 
retire regularly at eight o’clock in the even- 
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ing, with each waking hour down through 
the years there has been a persistent and 
accelerated recognition of the fact that a 
revolver to be safe must be the very best 
money can buy and that it must be more 
carefully used both when fired and when 
cleaned than any arm. To obtain the 
greatest pleasure the revolver purchaser 
should buy the best and whether it be the 
one or the other of the famous makes he 
will never be sorry. Silver or gold plat- 
ing, ivory, pearl or rubber stocks are not 
to be desired and though beautiful to look 
at they are hard to keep clean and the 
stocks are slippery. Checkered walnut 
stocks, whether they add or detract from 
the revolver’s appearance, certainly feel 
dry and stick to the palm of the hand. To 
many there is no finish more beautiful 
than the smooth blued finish. Engraved 
and plated weapons are usually sold for 
trophies or gifts. 


NCE we become possessed of a re- 
volver we have incurred the respon- 
sibility of taking care of it. It is 
the very first thing to know about it 
whether we know how to manipulate it 
or not for it will not function without be- 
ing clean. The rifled barrel will come in 
for attention first and if the bull’s-eye ar- 


tist has used old-fashioned black powder it 
will be well to put on overalls and a pair 
of mittens before he lays hands on the 
blackened thing before him. If he has used 
Lesmok powder he may lay aside the over- 
alls and if smokeless powder he may sub- 
stitute the white kid gloves he was married 
in for the mittens—this is about the dif- 
ference between the powder residues. 
Chemically speaking, black powder residue 
is carbon, potassium carbonate and potas- 
sium sulphides; Lesmok, since it has a 
high per cent. of black, probably leaves 
potassium nitrate; smokeless leaves nitro- 
cellulose, cellulose, potassium or barium 
carbonates and solvents such as amyl ace- 
tate. The residue from black and Lesmok 
powders cleans out as easily as cream 
cheese—would that it were the same color. 
The residue from smokeless, on the other 
hand, clings to steel as tenaciously as 
quicksilver to gold. In spite of this we are 
living in the 2oth century and smokeless 
is the powder to use, its many advantages 
overbalancing its one disadvantage. It 
makes no difference whether the residue 
left by any of the powders is acid or 
alkaline, a nitro solvent is the medicine to 
use. As we shall want to use smokeless 
powder, only the method of cleaning out its 
residue need be given, and it is as follows: 


Clean out the almost infinitesimal ash from 
barrel and from chambers of the cylinder 
with a flannel swab on a wooden rod; 
scrub the bore with a brass brush—on a 
rod with revolving handle—which has been 
dipped in a nitro solvent; do the same with 
the chambers but with another brush al- 
ways used for this purpose and which bites 
better for not having been used in the 
rifled barrel; polish bore and chambers 
with flannel swabs on wooden rod till they 
come out white and anoint liberally with 
nitro solvent; scrub the muzzle end of the 
cylinder, the angle where barrel enters 
frame and the angle where hammer enters 
frame with rag wet with the solvent and 
wipe the whole arm with a rag moistened 
with solvent. The solvent is not a lubri- 
cant and all wearing parts such as lock, 
cylinder bearing, ejector, crane hinge, etc., 
must be occasionally lubricated with a thin 
oil. In the case of smokeless powder the 
arm must be cleaned again the following 
day and as the fouling sticks like sin the 
target artist will be lucky indeed if he 
can free the cylinder muzzle from all 
traces of powder “plating,” and he may be 
minded of the fact that there is no pleas- 
ure without some pain as the monkey said 
when he cuffed the hedgehog. 


(Continued in March number.) 


THE BOW .OF YEW 


IN THE HANDS OF EXPERTS IT BRINGS 
DOWN BIG GAME LIKE A RIFLE 


VER since Ishi, the California Indian, 
E started us on our archery career, three 
years ago, it has been an ambition to 
hunt big game with the bow. 
The Thompsons have given us a fine 
picture of what can be done with this an- 
cient and honorable weapon, but one’s own 


experience is much more satisfactory than 


reading. 

Ishi was an unspoiled Indian, whose 
methods of living were those of the pre- 
Colombian times. Killing game with the 
bow and arrow was his business. 

‘We went together on many small hunt- 
ing excursions and upon two rather ex- 
tended trips into the mountains. 

His weapon was a four foot yew bow, 
backed with sinew, pulling about 45 pounds, 
and shooting about 200 yards. His arrows 
were of hazel, 29 inches long, tipped with 
obsidian. 

We shoot six foot yew bows, pulling 
from 50 to 80 pounds, having a cast of 250 
to 300 yards. Our arrows are made of 
birch 11-32 of an inch in diameter, 28 
inches long, having steel heads 1% inches 
long by one inch broad. These heads are 
kept very sharp by filing. 

Fifteen to twenty arrows are carried in 
a quiver and on a prolonged trip we take 
about sixty shafts with us. Many of these 
are shot repeatedly. 

Those who have taken up the game here- 
abouts are Dr. J. V. Cooke, W. J. Compton, 
Arthur Young and myself. Ishi has left 


By Robin Hood II. 


us to go to the Happy Hunting Grounds. 
Messrs. Comptcn and Young are expert 
rifle shots. They now prefer the bow to 
the gun because it seems better sport to 
them. 


Ishi could call small game to him and 
shoot it at convenient distances. I did not 
believe him when he told me this. But 
upon one of our hunts he demonstrated his 
ability. Selecting suitable ground and hid- 
ing behind a bush, he placed two fingers to 
his lips and by a strong kissing action, pro- 
duced a series of squeaks resembling the 
cry of a rabbit in distress. 

Within a minute a jack rabbit ran out 
of the brush 90 yards distant and alternately 
listening and advancing, came within ten 
yards. At the same moment a wild cat 
emerged from the woods and cautiously 
approached within sixty yards, where he 
sat on a log and let us discharge five ar- 
rows at him, not moving till the last grazed 
him between the ears. 

Twelve times during the day Ishi repeat- 
ed this performance, and upon five occa- 
sions animals came to his call. 
tree squirrels, coyotes, wild cats and bear, 
all responded to it. The first two came to 
offer aid to the supposedly injured victim, 
while the predatory animals wish to share 
in the feast. 

Ishi was a very accurate shot up to forty 
yards. He could hit quail, squirrels and 
rabbits with great certainty, at short ranges. 

Mr. Young is also a crack shot in this 


Rabbits, 


line. In one afternoon he killed seventeen 
ground squirrels with his bow—this is good 
shooting even with a rifle. 

An arrow generally kills by hemorrhage, 
or not at all. They have no shocking force, 
since their velocity is not over 120 feet 
per second. In shooting small game, we 
generally use blunt arrows. 

A quail, may be transfixed with one of 
these missiles yet fly till the brush holds 
him from further progress. Sometimes 
death is instantaneous. Compton shot 
thirty or forty rabbits during this past 
season, and the majority of these were head 
shots, with instantaneous death. 

Several ’coons he. killed in the same way. 
One shaft entered just above the tail and 
made its exit through the cranium. Alto- 
gether we have shot five deer with the bow. 

These we have hit at distances from 
30 to 120 yards. In approaching this game 
we have used the Indian methods of still 
hunting. In one instance we stood in a 
little cleating and shot as many as six 
arrows at an old buck, and had him watch 
us with mere curiosity. It seemed to think 
the arrow was a mysterious bird. If the 
hunter is deliberate in his actions, avoiding 
movement of his legs, the deer takes no 
alarm. 

In the past season Compton and I each 
secured as many as twenty shots at deer. 
Some of these were at hopelessly long 
range, and we only let drive to watch the 


(Continued on Page 88) 

















N 1811 there occurred within 
our own country, an earth- 
quake that the modern world 
knows little about. This was in 
the west Tennessee-East Arkan- 
sas division; and for days the 
few inhabitants of that region 
were kept in a state of abject 
terror. The earthquake changed 
the face of the earth, sunk for- 
ests, upheaved swamps, uprooted 
trees, formed lakes, and even 
for a time, obstructed the course 
of the Mississippi River. Among 
the largest, most c-lebrated lakes 
formed is Reelfoot Lake, which 
now, with Reelfoot Creek, forms 
the western boundary of Obion 
County, Tennessee. It extends 
from a point just north of the 
Kentucky line, south to a point about seven 
miles north of Dyer County. Its length is 
about eighteen miles and it varies in width 
from three-quarters of a mile to three miles. 
Its origin is due to the filling up of the 
channel of Reelfoot Creek during the con- 


Every Year Countless Wild-fowl Visit This Lake, Much to the 


Sportsman’s Delight. 


vulsions caused by the earthquake previous- 
ly mentioned. 

This dammed up the water that before 
had flowed without obstruction into the 
Mississippi. 

After the earthquake had dammed this 
up, it overflowed a large area and formed 
the lake as now we find it. 

At the same time, the old area of Reel- 
foot Creek was stopped up, it is believed 
that the area now covered by the lake sunk 
several feet, and that this depression grad- 
ually filled with water which was thus pre- 
vented from continuing its way to the river. 
To those who have studied the 
question, this theory seems most 
reasonable; for it is an indisput- 
able fact that the bed of the lake 
is, in some places, not less than 
twenty or even thirty feet be- 
low the level of the surrounding 
country. Besides, the trunks of 
dead trees which even now 
stand thickly over a great por- 
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THE MOST MARVELOUS LAKE IN AMERICA 


By Miriam Cocke. 








The Pond-lily; With Petals, Snow-white, and Heart of Gold. 


tion of the lake, abundantly confirm this 


view; as, upon examination, their roots are® 


often found to be from ten to thirty feet 
below the surface of the water. 

Most of the people who live upon its 
shore are of the more primitive sort; and 


the accommodations for visitors are none 
of the best: else Reelfoot Lake might de- 
velop into quite a resort, especially for 
hunters and fishermen. For the lake is the 
favorite resort of wild fowl of every kind 
and description, especially in the fall and 
winter when they may be seen in countless 
numbers. Every year a few swans come 
here. Fish of every kind are to be found 
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in these waters, tons of which 
are annually caught and shipped 
to nearby markets, with thou- 
sands of ducks and geese. This 
game attracts sportsmen from 
Tennessee and adjoining states, 
who annually assemble here to 
enjoy the sport of hunting and 
fishing. There is probably no 
county in Tennessee more dense- 
ly timbered than Obion; and no- 
where in the state are found 
such mammoth trees, either in 
height or point of size. The 
principal growths are poplar, oak, 
gum, maple, ash, hickory, walnut 
and beech; and along the creek 
banks in great numbers are to 
be found cypress and cotton- 
wood. The prevailing under- 
growth is cane. 


QUEBEC’S NEW GAME LAW. 
The Province of Quebec, in which so 
many American sportsmen hunt and fish, 
and hold membership in clubs, has enacted 





Cypress “Knees,” in the More Shallow Part of Reelfoot Lake. 


a new game law, or rather has consolidated 
the game laws, with some important 
changes. 

The law was passed finally during the last 
week in December, and the copy before 
Forest and Stream is said to be subject to 
one or two slight alterations. The principal 
change in the law is that the Province ap- 
parently abolishes the zone division and 
makes the law apply to both alike. This 
throws forward the open season on big 
game in Ottawa, Pontiac and Temiskimang 
counties from-October 1 to September 1. 
The sale of birch and spruce partridge is 
prohibited until October 1, 1920. 
This stops market hunting. The 
prohibition against taking beaver 
is lifted. The copy in hand 
seems to grant this right now, 
but a press statement is to the 
effect that protection is operat- 
ive until November, 1917. A ten 
days’ period of hunting red deer 

(Continued on page 87.) 
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LADY JUNE LOSES INTEREST 


BUT THE MASTER HAD AN AMAZINGLY 
ENJOYABLE HUNT OVER FAMILIAR GROUND 


the way, a. bluebird— 
advance scout in the 
Army of Spring—sits hud- 
dled, his back to a chill- 
ing rain that drives from 
the south-east. The ditches 
along the 

roads are 

running full, 

silt laden 

and foam- 

flecked. It is 

4; not a day to 

fare afield, 

though there 

is the faint- 


I’ a honey-locust across 


est vernal odor in the air. 

Over yonder, in the corner, oil covered 
inside and out, and encased in canvas and 
flannel, the little twenty-bore leans, her 
good times over for the nonce. 

Rods, lines, flies, and reels, have been 
gone over again and again, and are ready 
for the first call of the river. 

Before the fire, stretched out so that 
every muscle feels the grateful heat, Lady 
June, the Gordon setter, dozes and dreams. 

Now she utters muffled yelps, and her 
legs jerk spasmodically: again, her tail 
thumps the floor: visions of the chase has 
she. 

An old hunting coat is her bed: is it the 
delicious aroma from the stained pockets 
that has the psychological effect on her 
doggish sub-consciousness? 

With a half sleet beating a tattoo on the 
window panes, it is the time to fill the pipe, 
close the eyes, and drift back over the de- 
lightful times two months gone, when 
Lady June, Miss Twenty-bore, and I wan- 
dered through the crisp herbage, and then 
back home again, sometimes with a little 
game: sometimes with arrow-points, flint 
chippings, birds’ nests, and the sepulchre- 
like chrysalis that later will be opened by 
the life within, to free the moths and but- 
terflies, to live their short allotment of the 
span, in colored splendor. 

From out the maze of brush and brier, 
stubble and rag-weed, quag and shore, one 
typical day (for this Ohio locality) centers 
the thought. The bag was not large: it 
never is. Here is the day :— 


ADY JUNE, Miss Twenty-bore and I 
.. scale the west fence and are in Neigh- 
bor Blank’s weed-grown orchard. If 
we find any game, the list is short: the 
wary duck, the leaping rabbit, the silent 
woodcock. Of the birds, there is but the 


By Will C. Parsons. 


remotest chance that one of either will be 
seen: the  spot-light-auto-hunters (who 
prowl by night and who ought to be in jail) 
coupled with the heavy skirmish lines of 
the “first day” shooters, have thinned the 
rabbits. The prospect before Lady June, 
Miss Twenty-bore and I is not alluring if 
killing were the only thing. 

Ohio quail being protected, and other 
game birds in our vicinity so scare as to 
preclude any field work, Miss June has, 
perforce, been taught the reprehensible and 
un-setter-like habit of hunting the leaping, 
loose jointed brush-heap and drain tile in- 
habitants. This is sad, but true. 

Neighbor Blank has raised a fine crop 
of white-top, brier, burdock, golden-rod, 
wire-grass, and other botanical phenomena, 
but—he seems to have entirely forgotten 
the main crop, to wit—rabbits. 

Whoa-a-a-a—! 

And, from the last fence corner a long- 


ears leaps from his form and dashes di- . 


rectly through a flock of chickens sunning 
themselves in an adjacent field. The hens 
fly hither and yon: no chance to shoot, and 
Br’er- Bunny, suddenly tacking, slips under 
the barn and the umpire calls “safe.” 


N alfalfa field over there looks prom- 
‘Pitan, especially on the southern slope 

where it is still green and rank. But, 
a lank, spotted, sad-hound.of no lineage or 
apparent destiny, is pottering about, bellow- 
ing like a bull-calf bereft of mother. To 
complete the picture, two youths armed 
with “single-barrels” squat like sentinels 
keeping watch and ward. Fine chance for 
game there! 

A blackberry covered hillside is next 
drawn: Lady June, whimpering and mildly 
protesting, being sent in. Nothing comes 
out save a pair of cardinals, indignant at 
being disturbed, and a quiet junco or two. 

Rails, torn from the fence near at hand, 
and hurled down to break the briers, ex- 
plain the absence of Molly. The single 
“bar’ls” have been at work there. The corn 
bottom below is also a blank, except for 
a most luxuriant yield of cockle-burrs, that 
soon make Lady June’s ears stand out in 
a way that Nature never for a moment in- 
tended. That is one trouble with a long- 
haired dog—or “dogges.” 

The “nothing doing” sign is also dis- 
played (after investigation) in the weeds 
along the dike that keeps the Olen- 
tangy River from encroaching too much on 
the bottom lands. A negro, husking, grins 
as he volunteers the information that just 
a while back about a dozen of Columbus’ 


Senegambians, accompanied by a sundry 
and various assortment of mongrels, have 
gone through said weeds in close forma- 
tion and burning much black powder. The 
result of the gun-fire is not reported, but 
one skirmisher is limping badly and saying 
things dear old Forest and Stream would 
not print. That is one result of hunting in 
“bunches” with people who ‘shoot “whar 
de bresh move”! 


VERHEAD, a gaunt crow scolds: in 
O a dead beech, a flock of bluejays are 

making day life miserable for a little 
screech-owl, who, his mottled back against 
the trunk, is swelled out to twice the nor- 
mal as he hisses and scolds at his torment- 
ors. Maybe he deserves all he is getting. 
That is not a question for Lady June, Miss 
Twenty-bore and me to decide. 

Along about here the patient reader lays 
down his magazine and sighs, “Why don’t 
this fellow tell about the game he killed?” 

Patient reader, I could have killed a doz- 
en rabbits with a dozen shells, and all first 
barrel shots, if this was but a tale of the 
pipe: but it isn’t. 

By this time, Lady June, whose tongue 
is hanging out like six inches of red flannel, 
makes for the river, and flops down in the 
shallows, lapping her fill. 

Her coat is better water-proofed than 
mine. Ugh-h-h—! 

A thin skin of ice appears where the con- 
crete arches of the bridge cast their linger- 
ing shadows: a king-fisher springs his rat- 
tle as he flashes past. He too has a hardy 
coat. 

The automobiles by the east side of the 
bridge tell the trio that others are hunting 
this side, beating through the tall weeds. 

The other side for us! Appears, a weedy 
bottom, with standing corn still unhusked. 
Ought to be something in there, surely. In 
goes Lady June, her black flag whipping 
like a pennant in a gale. 

I do not like hunting “sight unseen” with 
any dog, but whistle as I may, brings no 
leaping, snappy-eyed companion to heel for 
further instruction. 

Where IS that dog? 

Back and forth through that corn I go. 
A rabbit leaps away, allowing one quick 
shot from the hip. Down he is: up he is: 
gone he is! 

“Where in seven-eighths of an ounce of 
shot IS June?” 

Tying my red bandanna to a corn stalk 
to mark the place where Br’er Rabbit was 
last seen, I quarter the field for my erst- 
while recalcitrant four-legged companion. 


. 
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Into a patch steps the hunter, peering 
about to catch a glimpse of a black form 
against a blacker loam. 

WHIR-R-R, buzz, whir! 

A dozen full-fledged quail spring up and 
away. Finger flies to safety release, and 
then, just in time, flashes the sign “closed 
season.” Well, if some pot-hunting, license- 
dodging, law-defying, individual does not 
“set ’em settin’,” there flew seed for the fu- 
ture. 

Now, up from the earth rises Lady June. 
Poor old girl, she had been on those birds 
all the time, wondering why in time Miss 
Twenty-bore and I did not appear and open 
up. Lady has many accomplishments, but 
reading the game laws and their constant 
changes are not within her scope. 

The dog is wildly excited: it has been 
some time since she scented that odor which 
is the acme of pleasure to the pointer or 
setter. It is by moral and physical exertion 
that June is conducted from the scene to 
the bandanna flag, and after a time the 
wounded rabbit is pocketed. 

Disappears Lady again, this time river- 
ward. 

The sunny side of a freshet-lodged log 
appeals to me. I stop to smoke, sitting in 
the lee of a bunch of fodder. 

In front, a willow and weed patch. Hip- 
pityhop! and out comes a big rabbit. He 
sits: down not ten feet away. The wind 
is in my favor. I smile as Bunny wobbles 
his nose, and then with one long hind leg 
scratches his ear. Constantly he watches 
the thicket. His paws are covered with 
black mud. 


| - 
| 


FLOCK of belated robins rises, and 
A settles in the linden trees. Something 

brown, something swaggering in its 
gait, walks down a tabloid gully rich in al- 
luvial deposit and—Oh, joy, a woodcock 
settles himself, long bill laid down, plump 
breast. He is a native, for he is as fat as 
butter, and thoroughly knows his cover. 

See, he raises his bill, then sinks it to the 
nostrils in the earth. Those big eyes, set 
far back for the purpose of watchfulness 
while feeding, are plainly visible. Then he 
tilts back and slowly, oh, so slowly, he 
drags out the worm his ears have told him 
was below. Eureka! I have seen: I have 
observed: I have caught Philohela at lun- 
cheon ! . 

Stealing along on the hot foot scent: 
each paw placed as if treading on the shells 
of the eggs of the ruby-throat, jaws champ- 
ing and eyes gleaming like carbuncles, 
comes Miss June. Follows a point, so 
beautiful, so rigid, so graceful, that one’s 
thoughts fly homeward where the camera 
is—just where it should not be! 

Something warns the bird, and with a 
whistle he is up and away. Miss Twenty- 
bore indifferently. throws the shot column 
a trifle too low, and then as Philohela 
swings and slants earthward, puts the other 
barrel just where the bird is—not. 

Anyway, the sight of that backward pull, 
and that disappearing worm takes all the 
edge off the chagrin at two just “plain rot- 
ten” misses. The rabbit? Quen sabe? 

June’s blood is up. Mine ditto. Into that 
tangle we go. A cock flushes. With one 
leg over a half-decayed log, with the other 


slowly sinking in the ooze, with a certain 
important part of an already precarious 
pair of trousers entangled in a bunch of 
barbed wire washed down from some farm 
field during the big flood of 1913, with a 
brier sawing one wrist and a willow whip- 
ping the other, one is not exactly in a trap- 
shooting attitude. Miss Twenty-bore cracks 
—I divorce my raiment from the wire and 
Miss June brings me the bird. 

Somehow, dead, with the warm blood 
slow drip-dripping, Philohela is not so beau- 
tiful a sight to me as was he, when he 
“rared back” and got that worm. 

Another rise: another bird. The rest of 
the cover is blank. 

Boring through a regular forest of horse- 
weed, with its sandpaper stalks, one comes 
to a wheat field that yields nothing except 
the sight of a single killdeer plover, and a 
pink arrow point. Against the sky-line 


looms a mound. Perhaps under all, that 


earth, carried thither maybe in skins, and 
on the backs of the dusky warriors of long 
ago, sleeps the man who fashioned or shot, 
that roseate bit of flint. 

Elk then fought elk for the favors of 
their love: mayhap buffalo sought the min- 
eral springs.—— 


HE river is low: the bridge is far 

away; so, hopping from stone to stone 

and with only one foot wet, I reach 
the other shore. Right from under the root 
of a stream-side sycamore pops a bunny. 
Steady! plenty of time—a straightaway. 
Miss Twenty-bore drops him lifeless at 
twenty-five yards. 


After All, Bunny Cottontail Furnishes Most of Enjoyment the Amateur Gets in Winter. 


, 
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of the Magnificent Scenery in the New Ashokan Lake Region, Right Next Door to the Big City of New York. 


OUR RAINBOWS 


THEODORE GORDON'S PET PLAN TO STOCK 
ASHOKAN MEETS HEARTY APPROVAL 


for a long time to give 

some truthful personal 

experience with this 

truly noble antagonist, and 

the late Mr. Gordon’s ar- 

ticle in December Forest 

and Stream 

| immediate 1 y 

inspired in 

me a new 

thought: 

viz., to get 

and utilize 

ample water 

(as yet, un- 

contam- 

inated with inferior fish) to supply New 

York State and nearby anglers with superb 

fishing, more than is now available in the 
temperate zone of the Eastern States. 

As for many other good things, we must 
alike go West for really great fishing after 
rainbows, unless we indulge ourselves in 
trying the well stocked and artificially fed 
private preserves now so common in the 
East. But the difference between, rain- 
bows reared and fed in private waters to 


|: has been my desire 


AMI | 


By Louis Rhead. 


wild state is astonishingly great. -They are 
two distinct fish, so far as gaminess, beauty 
of form, and edible qualities are concerned. 

My experience with this fish is confined 
to the Eastern States; though planted years 
ago they are now najural to the rivers 
where found. I speak solely of wild fish— 
that is, fish matured from natural spawn, 
not planted, or even fingerlings or fry by 
stocking methods. To my mind a wild fish 
must have had grandparents born in the 
water it inhabits. I know their habit is to 
wander away if they can, I know it is their 
peculiar habit to go from the place where 
the young are planted. 

At the same time, they will stay in cer- 
tain places for years, if that water is suit- 
able and contains the right food, and an 
abundance of it. No rainbows should be 
planted in any water with a scarcity of 
minnows. If they be planted, all four va- 
rieties of minnows should be planted with 
the rainbows. Minnows are quick to mul- 
tiply in any water that is clear and cool. 

Because of their exceedingly voracious 
nature, rainbows are quicker to respond to 
the angler than either the speckled or brown 
trout, especially so on flies or live minnows, 


those which spawn, feed and grow in a also gaudy spinner flies and small silvery 


artificial minnows, like my small feather 
minnows. Rainbows also are ten times 
more difficult to handle, to play, and to 
land than the other two species mentioned, 
which is due entirely to their extraordinar- 
ily rapid movements and determined efforts 
to escape. While at times they take the 
worm as a bait, flies or minnows are by far 
a better lure. A little seven inch rainbow 
(all such, and up to nine inches should be 
returned to the water) is just as vigorous 
for its size in taking a line as are those 
of more mature age. When they do attain 
to sixteen inches and over they are superb, 
especially so in swift water running 
through rocks and boulders. 

Numerous and remarkable experiences 
have I had with these large fish, and 
though, having lost so many, it is not due 
to nervousness or lack of skill or knowl- 
edge of their peculiar habits, but rather to 
their superior strategy in combat. 

Therefore, for such a fish, it is neces- 
sary to make it a point to be always pre- 
pared with perfect tackle——a good rod, 
good line (tapered if you please), new, and 
tested tapered gut of generous length. I 
like my gut leaders to reach from an inch 
of the rod tip to the middle of the butt 








handle, for the reason it is more conveni- 
ent to control the fly while carrying the rod. 

With rainbows it is better to fish a single 
fly, and it should always be tied on firm, 
without loop. : It is mry invariable custom 
to use a new fly after every fish is caught 
Without such care, you are a discount, in 
fact you are simply at their mercy, for a 
rainbow will get the best of you with poor 
tackle, every time. I speak of large fish, 
not fingerlings. 

Two seasons ago in June at the junction 
of the Beaverkill and Willowmoc Rivers 
—locally known as the Fork—I captured at 
sundown in the space of twenty-seven min- 
utes’ fishing, three fish. A speckled trout 
of fourteen inches, a seventeen inch brown 
trout and the rainbow of eighteen and a 
half inches long, whieh I painted on birch 
bark the following day, and now shown 
with this article. 

The rippling, dividing line made by the 
meeting of the waters furnished a feast 
of living and dead insects. The water was 
deep and somewhat rough, yet I could see 
these and other fish rising in dead earnest 
almost every other second. The situation 
was rather difficult because of willows close 
behind and deep wading in front to drop 
a fly and float down naturally. 

I caught all three fish on a floating brown 
drake, though the rough water at times sub- 
merged the fly. This incident furnished me 
with a fairly good comparison as to the 
value of each species as to their gamy 
qualities. All leaped above the surface, al! 
gave,a stiff fight, and had it not been for 
the fading light others would have adorned 
my reel. The hotel proprietor where I 
stopped, upon viewing the fish upon a white 
platter, exclaimed, “I never saw so fair 
a sight.” The contrasting brilliancy of the 
three fish—all in perfect condition—made 
a beautiful and unusual picture. 


HIS last season, further down the 

rivers, wide and deep, water flowing 

at a good pace, I stopped where two 
huge rocks rose above the surface, and 
only to be reached by a long cast when 
the river is low. This, my favorite of all 
fishing spots, never fails to furnish sport 
for the reason the fish make such long 
runs among boulders in deep waters. 


The lovely way a cocked fly sails back 
to me (fishing as I can up stream), the in- 
variable certainty of large size fish always, 
every time I am fortunate to get favorable 
conditions, fills one with a true joy and 
exquisite anticipation duly fulfilled, if not 
in capture, in splendid sport that more than 
satisfies. 


On this day, so rare indeed, everything 
was favorable. I reached the pool at 9 
A. M., warm, no wind, a hazy sun and low 
water and, I was sure, unfished before on 
that season because of heavy rains. My 
first cast must be my best—no bungling or 
mistakes and the fly must drop right, and 
must cock at a given place to sail round 
the boulder like the natural insects were 
doing at intervals, taken as I saw by a 
truly great fish. 

Letting out yard after yard of line, the 
fly sailing through the air above me, I 
kept it there till fifty feet was unreeled, 
then slowly lowered the tip, true to an inch. 
Scarcely a second after came a vigorous 
tug and out flashed a silvery, palpitating 
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The Kind That Brings the Smile to the 
Face of the Angler. 

thing above the surface. I thought surely 
it was an Atlantic salmon, with its small 
head, large white round belly and shiny 
silver sides, that had run up from the ocean 
past the upper reaches of the Delaware, 
possibly to spawn. It was no salmon, but 
every bit as good—yea, better, a four pound 
rainbow, the gamest trout that swims. 

Though I got two very nice fish that 
day, I lost the big one. He did let me have 
a strip of tough skin torn from his 
upper jaw. 

During the many years’ fishing J have 
enjoyed I can vividly recall many such en- 
counters and similar experiences where I 
have got rainbows and they got the best 
of me. Such experiences as these can, and 
should be more universal. The rainbow 
is easily propagated, responds to proper 
treatment, grows fast, and furnishes ex- 
quisite sport. 

The angling craft has multiplied to an 
extraordinary degree in later years. Old 
favorite fishing grounds are no longer avail- 
able to the masses, so that steps must be 
taken that new ones must be forthcoming. 


HE Ashokan Dam is a splendid place 
T and gives just the required chance 

for us to see that it gets stocked with 
at least five million rainbow fry. The val- 
ued contribution and suggestion in this 
month’s Forest and Stream, by the late 
Theodore Gordon, should be acted upon at 
once. To that end I invite réaders to join 
and do something, either by suggestions, or 
by allied endeavor to induce our Conserva- 
tion Chief to make immediate preparation 
to stock the city waters with fish, and also 
stock the water with ample supply of min- 
nows for their food. 

It is my intention to send Gordon’s ar- 
ticle with my own to the Conservation head, 
Mr. Pratt, along with any offered help 
from readers of this magazine. Our new 
city watershed is ideal for rainbows; 
the situation is perfect, only a_ short 
auto ride from the city amid lovely scenery. 
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After the fish are there, proper rules and 
restrictions can be made by the Commis- 
sion, and ample facilities will soon appear 
in the shape of boarding hotels and farms 
located near the water with boats and 
other requirements to accommodate the 
large number of anglers anxious and will- 
ing to visit the place for fishing purposes. 


RESERVOIR FISHING PERMITTED BY 
A COLORADO CITY. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

It was with great pleasure I read in your 
December issue, under the caption “Con- 
servatism,” the article entitled, “Good 
Fishing Near Large Cities,” by Theodore 
Gordon. 

Enclosed herewith you will please find 
the blank permit used by the City of Victor, 
Teller County, Colorado, for its reservoirs, 
the Bison Dam and Victor No. 2 reservoirs, 
situate within the Pike’s Peak Reservation 
at the western base of the Peak, at an alti- 
tude of 10,500 feet. Sees 

These reservoirs for the past few years 
have been heavily stocked with native, rain- 
bow and eastern brook—native and rain- 
bow principally in the No. 2—received from 
the State and U. S. hatcheries in this State. 
During last season the reservoirs were 
thrown open to citfzens of Victor, many 
in other towns of the Cripple Creek dis- 
trict, and to visitors, free of charge. 

The fishing was excellent. The Colo- 
rado trout season opens on May 25. On 
May 28 I landed at Bison forty-one trout. 
averaging three to the pound, using flies— 
coachman and grey hackle. Later in the 
season I caught twenty-one native and rain- 
bow at the No. 2, one weighing better than 
two pounds, a rainbow. Many eastern 
brook were caught later in the season at 
Bison, weighing two pounds or better. 

Next season fishing in these waters 
should be the best in the county. The 
reservoirs are located about six miles 
from both Victor and Cripple Creek, 
and are easily reached by auto or rig, while 
the Midland Terminal Railroad main line 
runs within two miles of the reservoir. 
During the fishing season the company 
makes a round trip rate of but 50 cents 
to Sylvanite or Gillett for the fisherman. 

As will be seen by the regulations print- 
ed on the back of the permit and drawn 
up by me for the city, no wading is per- 
mitted and as there are no boats, and rafts 
are also not permitted, all fishing must be 
done from the bank or shore. It will also 
be noticed that in addition to the city per- 
mit, a State fishing and hunting license is 
required, and the State regulations regard- 
ing the size and weight of fish permitted 
to be caught, must be observed. Caretaker 
Parker Tewkesberry is always on hand to 
see that no rules are broken, and there has 
been no disposition on the part of fisher- 
men to break them. 

On August 20, last, a “Good Roads Day” 
was arranged for, and no less than fifty- 
three volunteers, mine owners, superintend- 
ents, miners and business men turned out, 
while others unable to be present contrib- 
uted liberally—in excess of $200—while the 
city furnished teams and lunch. On this 
day the work by the volunteers placed the 
road to the reservoirs in excellent condi- 
tion. Lumber for bridges was bought with 
the money, and after its completion it was 
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no uncommon sight to see a dozen or more 
autos parked near Caretaker Tewkesberry’s 
lodge, while tents were conveniently scat- 
tered about for the use of camping parties. 

On October 1, fishing was suspended 
by order of the City Council, in the Bison 
Dam, in order to stop the catching of the 
eastern brook trout in their spawning sea- 
son, and this wise action, it is confidently 
anticipated, will further increase the trout 
in these waters. Next year with the fish 
of larger size, it is proposed to enter into 
an agreement either with the State or 
U. S. Government hatchery officials for the 
stripping of the trout in their respective 
Spawning seasons on a percentage basis of 
the hatch. ; 

During the present year approximately 
250,000 trout fry were planted and these 
small fish were carefully kept in ponds 
specially prepared for their reception near 
to the intakes,.on the sandy banks of the 
reservoirs. These ponds were fed by a 
constant and steady flow of pure mountain 
stream water by diversion of the same 
through the ponds. After the young trout 
had been kept in these ponds for some time 
they were let down into the deeper waters 
of the reservoirs prior to the freezing of 
the water. 





FISHING PERMIT 


Feb GIO iss sive sie'ss 19! 
BO. 3 diseases Keeper of Reservoirs 
I hereby certify that Mr......... 
sieaee ad Oi siccecaaessdeviocny saa ele 


citizen of Victor and entitled to fish 
in the City Reservoirs. 
City Clerk. 


STATE FISHING LICENSE IS REQUIRED. 


No Trout less than 7 inches shall be kept. 


No person shall have in Possession more than 20 
pounds of fish in any calendar day. 

No wading of any kind permitted. 

No shooting or discharging of firearms will be 
permitted. ; 

No fires may be lighted, except in such spots as 
designated by the Caretaker. 


No lunch fragments, paper, baskets or. bottles to 
be thrown in the water or within 100 feet 


of the shore. 
Autos, driving rigs, and saddle horses must be 
parked as directed by the Caretaker. 


Permit is subject to immediate cancellation. 


Another feature of the permit I would 
call attention to is that “no shooting or 
discharging of firearms” is permitted. 
Ducks and water fowl, therefore, are fre- 
quently seen and are not molested, while 
rabbits run across the driveways and paths. 

On my last trip to the reservoirs on No- 
vember 10, I was fortunate enough to see 
and watch for half an hour or more no 
less than thirty-one mountain sheep, rams, 
ewes and lambs on the high cliffs on the 
eastern side of the caretaker’s corral. Un- 
fortunately at this time I did not have my 
kodak along, or the picture would have 
been specially desirable for publication by 
Forest and Stream. 

I have requested the caretaker to secure 
a picture of the sheep as they come down 
to the salt lick in the corral, and shall then 
take pleasure in forwarding the same. 

Sam. W. VIDteR, 
Secy. Cripple Creek Rod and Gun Club. 
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PROTECTING THE BLACK BEAR 


LET US HAVE A REASONABLE LAW 
THAT WILL GIVE HIM A CHANCE 


est and Stream so that I may :nflict 

on your readers a bit more of my 
views on a subject that has greatly inter- 
ested me for very many years: namely, the 
protection of that interesting creature you 
have so aptly termed “our good friend the 
harmless black bear.” 


The shabby treatment accorded him in 
many of our States in these somewhat en- 
lightened times tends to prove that although 
the world may move, it moves mighty slow 
in certain directions; but it does move 
nevertheless, hence we may hope to see in 
this state as we already see in several others 
the happy day when bruin will have his in- 
ning. 

The fact that the decree of outlawry 
with a bounty placed on his scalp no longer 
exists in most of our states and that in 
several of them he is made the subject of 
fair legal recognition is encouraging and 
leads us to hope that our black bear may 
soon see better days. 


If we can educate our people up to the 
point of believing that bears have improved 
in their manners and that their appetite for 
small children has been materially reduced 
since Elisha’s time: that the average she- 
bear does not require as many as twenty- 
one children at a meal and that grown 
people are no longer eaten by the whole- 
sale, it will go a long way toward bringing 
about a sensible law for bruin’s protection. 

You will observe that I have allotted 
twenty-one children to a bear in mentioning 
the Elisha incident, having divided the for- 
ty and two who mocked the prophet and 
thereby came to grief, in two equal por- 
tions, as the Scriptural account mentions 
only “two she-bears,” not three, as the Oc- 
tober number of Forest and Stream has it. 
Moreover the Scriptural account says mere- 
ly that the bears “tare forty and two chil- 
dren of them”; therefore they may pos- 
sibly not have eaten the entire bunch, hence 
your implied reflection on the holding capa- 
city of she-bears may not have been alto- 
gether pertinent. 

But this is digressing. Let us get back 
to our sheep. If, as Forest and Stredim 
insists, the bear is of little value as a food 
animal—and I beg to differ with so ex- 
cellent an authority—let us at least treat 
the bear as a valuable fur bearer—so that 
from an economic if not from the sports- 
man’s viewpoint we use common sense in 
our dealings with him and treat him under 
the law as a valuable animal, well worthy 
of protection. 

At this point I beg to quote from a most 
interesting paper by Mr. E. W. Nelson, 
Assistant Chief of the United States Bio- 
logical Survey, in the November number 
of The National Geographic Magazine, en- 
titled “The Larger North American Mam- 
mals.” Under the heading “The Black 
Bear, Ursus Americanus,” he says: “Al- 
though powerful beasts, black bears are so 
shy and timid that to approach them re- 
quires the greatest skill on the part of the 
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still hunter. * * * Their harmiessness 
and their exceeding interest to all render 
them worthy of careful protection. They 
should be classed as game and thoroughly 
protected as such except for certain open 
seasons. If this be done throughout the 
country, as is now the case in certain states, 
the survival of one of our most character- 
istic large wild animals will be assured.” 


Dr. Wm. T. Hornaday, another excellent 
authority, in his natural history, devoted 
chiefly. to the higher animals of North 
America, speaking of the black bear, says: 
“He is a timid animal and always runs 
when observed by man.” 


If we can get the Conservation Commis- 
sioner interested in the matter, as no doubt 
we can, we ought to be able to secure some- 
thing at the coming session in the way of 
legislation that would put our bears on a 
status equal at least to those of Pennsyl- 
vania and also ought to be able, in the in- 
terests of humanity if no other, to at least 
secure protection for juvenile bears and 
their mothers as well, at certain seasons. 


A bearskin rug acquired in proper season 
and in a sportsmanlike manner is a trophy 
to be proud of and the taking of it can 
truly be called sport, if kill we must in or- 
der to gratify the passion for sport: but in 
name of all that’s good, bar the steel trap, 
that damnable engine of torture in the tak- 
ing, don’t shoot a trapped bear and call it 
sport. : 


ERSONALLY I should wish to see 
P our black bear, for a time at least, 

put on the list of animals protected 
at all seasons and kept there until such 
time as he shall have become fairly plenti- 
ful, as he would be in a very few years at 
most if the law were decently enforced as 
was the case with the deer law in the State 
of Vermont a few years ago. 


Does any sane man believe the black 
bear is a man-eater or that he is dangerous 
to man except when wounded or cornered? 


Where a single authenticated case of un- 
provoked attack on man by him can be 
cited, dozens could be named made by pro- 
tected animals, namely, the deer, the moose 
and the wapiti, and these are by no means 
considered especially vicious. 

We have in our Conservation Law fairly 
good provisions for the protection of fur- 
bearing animals, and the black bear was 
for several years included, but for reasons, 
to my mind not good and sufficient, he is 
no longer on the protected list of animals 
under the laws of our state and not being 
a migratory bird is not protected by Federal 
law. 

Let us have a reasonable, sensible law 
for bruin’s protection, with an open sea- 
son, not to exceed, say, from October roth 
to December roth; with such a law prop- 
erly enforced his increase will be certain 
and his continued existence as one of our 
most interesting animals assured for the 
future. Martin SCHENCK. 

Albany, N. Y., December 21, 1916. 










A BIG CHAUTAUQUA MUSCALLONGE. 


Frank W. Cheney, of Jamestown, New 
York, while fishing in Chautauqua Lake be- 
low Bemus Point, about seven o'clock in 
the evening on the 3oth of October, caught 
a muscallonge weighing 42 pounds and 
two ounces. The length of the muscallonge 


was 53 inches, width 33 inches. Mr. Che- 
ney landed the fish within ten minutes after 
he hooked it. The weight and dimensions 
of the fish are supported by affidavits. 


LIVE FISH 3,800 FEET DOWN. 


CORRESPONDENT, writing to the 

current issue of the “Fishing Ga- 

zette,” describes the taking of live 
fish from the bottom of a Transvaal gold 
mine. “The fish,” he states, “were found 
in the catchment at the goo ft. level, and 
also at the bottom of the shaft. The par- 
ticular shaft from which they came is ver- 
tical and 3,800 ft. deep. The fact that they 
were found alive at the bottom as well 
shows, I think, that they must have been 
merely spawn when they fell. The fish I 
have seen were barbel, very light in color, 
and from 6 in. to 12 in. long, and up to 
% lb. in weight. They were not nearly as 
black as the river barbel we get here. What 
on earth they find at the bottom of a shaft 
in the way of food I can’t think. How- 
ever, they apparently thrive. Frogs and 
water-snakes are much more common than 
fish. In exceptionally dry weather small 


bull-frogs have been seen to distend them- 
selves and deliberately jump down the shaft, 
apparently in search of water.” 
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FISHING TIME IN FLORIDA 
W. Livincston LaRNED. 


The white sands dance and shimmer as the 
smooth tide covers them, 
The cool lagoons lie dreaming in a sunlit 
diadem ; 
And, through the tropic splendor there are 
sudden gleams of red, 
And birds of magic plumage light the green 
heights overhead. 
My rod and reel are ready, 
My day is all my own. 
The fish are fine 
For any line, ° 
Th’ bow-sprit is a throne. 
Flirtatious breezes blowing, 
Capricious Whiting there, 
Up North, I guess it’s snowing. 
In Florida it’s fair. 


A Sportsman’s life is sunny—it’s the way 
he looks at things. 
You’ve GOT to be good-natured when 
you're after fin or wings. 
Old Mother Nature loves ’em, and she 
opens wide th’ door 
When Man and Rod and Rifle beat a path 
to wood and shore. 
How is th’ bait there, Sonny? 
The shrimp is prime, you say. 
Then fix th’ hook, 
And have a look 
I see a trout at play. 
The air is sweet as honey, 
(They're bitin’ at my line.) 
No mood for makin’ money: 
In Florida it’s Fine! 


I read th’ New York papers—and I’ve seen 
that “Sleet or Snow.” 
But I’m knee-deep in flowers while your 
blizzard breezes blow. 
Send down my hot-wave raiment—tell the 
coal man “Never mind.” 
I’ve left Old February and my woolen mitts 
behind. 
Lift anchor—let’s go snooping 
Down yonder-way awhile. 
I rather guess, 
We've got a mess 
To make th’ Missus smile. 
Oh, joy of lazy fishing, 
Oh, bliss of Summer sun. 
Just hear that string a-swishing! 
In Florida it’s fun. 


HOW TO WEIGH BIG FISH. 

HAT a great fight the slim little lady 

Wy who smiles at us over the northeast 

corner of the big sting-ray in the 

October issue must have had with her 

dangerous antagonist! And what a shame 

that she hasn’t the satisfaction of knowing 
its weight. 

Next time, Mr. B., that you find your 
sixty-pound scales inadequate for your 
wife’s fish don’t despair. 

Just lay the fish on a board or shutter. 
Block up one end of the board and weigh 
the other end. Then reverse the process 
and weigh the second end of the board. 
The sum of the two weights minus the 
weight of the board is the weight of the 
fish. Keep the board as near level as pos- 
sible when weighing. 

It works. Try it out with a couple of 
scuttles of coal. 

Switco REEL. 






































“Waken, lords and ladies gay, 

To the greenwood haste away; 

We can show you where he lies, 

Fleet of foot and tall of size; 

We can show the marks he made 
When ’gainst the oak his antlers fray’d; 
You shall see him brought to bay; 
Waken, lords and ladies gay!” 


THE HUNTER. 
By Epcar A. Guest. 


Cheek that is tanned to the wind of the 
north, 
Body that jests at the bite of the cold, 
Limbs that are eager and strong to go forth 
Into the wilds and ways of the bold; 
Red blood that pulses and throbs in the 
veins, 
Ears that love silences better than noise; 
Strength of the forest and health of the 
plains ; 
These the rewards that the hunter enjoys. 


Forests were ever the cradles of men; 
Manhood is born of a kinship with trees. 
Whence shall come brave hearts and stout 
muscles, when 
Woods have made way for our cities of 
ease? 

Oh, do you wonder that stalwarts return 
Yearly to hark to the whispering oaks? 
’Tis for the brave days of old that they 

yearn: 
These are the splendors the hunter in- 
vokes, 
—A Heap o’ Living. 


You are reading “Forest and Stream” 
and enjoying it. Why not furnish some of 
your friends who may not be acquainted 
with the good things in:this issue, an hour 
or two of similar enjoyment? If you will 
take the trouble to send us the names of 
any of your circle of acquaintances, we will 
see that they are supplied with a sample 
copy with your compliments. 
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SEEING THINGS 


DEVELOP POWER OF OBSERVATION 


AND 


A NEW WORLD UNFOLDS 


By Osceola. 


HAT was in my mind in using this 
title was to impress on the minds of 
the younger clans, who are about 

to push us old fellows from the best blinds 
or maybe steal our bait, can and all, that 
it will stand them well in hand to give heed 
to the smaller beauties of nature, the com- 
mon everyday attractions, yes, even the 
plain mush-and-milk things so often over- 
looked in these days of eight-cylinder road- 
sters, gyroscoping airplanes and other like 
products of recent years. 

Our cypress trees are coming into their 
new spring style of dress. Easter comes 
in a few days and why should not they 
have on their best array? Few church-go- 
ers will be appareled in better style or 
wear their new clothes in more becoming 
mien than the group of proud young cy- 
presses I see daily as I go to the river— 
just coming into their ’teens, I judge— 
straight, erect, no stooping, sloping shoul- 
ders, no padded fronts; broad, square- 
heeled shoes on which they can keep their 
position in their world, not liable to turn 
an ankle; head up, chest out, clean-living 
joyous youngsters with every prospect of 
a happy, useful life! 

Several months ago came a gentleman 
down here to see things. His home was 
in North Carolina, and he had read in some 
older work on botany that a certain species 
of willow extremely rare was growing by 
our river bank. Ten minutes after alight- 
ing from the train he had a piece of this 
rare specimen in his hand. I know he 
thought it beautiful: I saw his eyes shine 
the brighter and a wonderfully satisfied 
look was on his face. 

Now, I had passed that same little old 
willow bush many times and had never 
even thought to consider it. Since fhe visit 
of that botanist I have a new picture in my 
gallery. Reverting again to trees, there is 
scarcely one of our native forms but is 
worth considering as an object of interest 
or beauty. Our glorious magnolias (bay), 
sweet gums, pines in various forms are 
worthy of study and admiration. 

Perhaps my own mind may run too 
much to trees and birds when I roam 
the fields and woods, and I doubtless fail 
to see things worth looking at. More 
time devoted in our schools to practical 
natural history would be well spent, it 
seems to me. Knowledge of Latin verbs 
will harm no one, but good botanical and 
chemical facts will help to grow better 
corn and collards! 

Surely a day in the blind for ducks or 
on the marsh for snipe will be more en- 
joyed if the hunter can see things about 
him. 

Why not admire the pure white blooms 
of the spider lily, grouped in the salt 
marsh: their tendril-like calices and faint 
sweet odor are well worth a moment’s con- 
sideration. The tall brown grasses of our 
marshes in the early winter are vast har- 


bors for things of more than passing in- 
terest, and these thick covers well repay 
a careful study. Rarely a week passes 
during the winter but some butterfly floats 
over, many grasshoppers find refuge in the 
close fur-like matting below, to be driven 
out in swarms by raging fires as spring 
comes on. Rats and rabbits, ’coons and 
snakes, all find harbor here, and here come 
hawks and owls, eagles and wildcats to 
find rich feed from less active things. 


What need to kill every snake that cross- 
es the path? We have so few venomous 
ones it is not a serious task to know those 
that are harmful and let the others go by. 
Some are of beautiful color, many are most 
beneficial and yet almost every man’s hand 
is against them. 

I have hunted with men who seemed ut- 
terly incapable of seeing anything in woods 
or fields worth a passing thought, if it was 
not to be killed. Their one aim was at 
the game. A liquid amber tree in glorious 
hues of purple and red seemed not to 
draw a glance. 

Our common soft maples, growing here 
by the borders of ponds and streams, are 
gorgeous, brilliant pictures in the early 
spring, hung with scarlet fruitage; again 
in the autumn another brilliant picture 
comes with their changing foliage. One 
of our attractive pictures comes late in the 
year, even extending its beauty into’ the 
holidays when storms and cold are tem- 
pered; a rank-growing aster, one verily 
that 

“* * * by the brookside, makes asters in 
the brook.” ~ 

Immense flower-heads, for asters, scat- 
tered over a tall, almost trailing bush three 
to five feet in height, are rarely seen except 
by the river bank, where the showy blue 
rays may be mirrored and their beauty 
multiplied at a time when flowers have 
grown scarce. 

I hesitate to attempt the telling of the 
most exquisite picture in my gallery of 
nature views. It deserves a wording far 
beyond my powers: A smooth-flowing riv- 
er, winding gracefully between densely 
wooded shores, now mirrored far down in 
the dark, still waters; feathery cypress 
boughs, strong, rugged pines; gnarled and 
spreading oaks with crowned columns of 
palmetto interspersed; all are doubly paint- 
ed on this reversible canvas. 

A boat moves forward, not too fast, or 
the charm may be sullied. A pure snow- 
white nymph is startled from her nook 
amongst lilies and reeds and is wafted on- 
ward by gentle ‘wing-beats just above the 
water’s surface, in which is shown in rare 
detail each graceful move and line. So 
perfect the image beneath, one has to mar- 
vel that the wings of our dainty heron, 
now wending up the stream, are free to 
move in such an unaccustomed form. No 
ripple mars this double flight as under and 
over bush and tree floats or flies the pic- 
tured form. 


NE of my neighbors has a live oak 

tree that I trust may give him at 

least one-half the satisfaction I get 
from it. It grows in an open lot at the 
rear of his house and is somewhat protected 
from cold wind by a nearby pine grove. 
The far-reaching boughs in bending lines, 
the rounding form and changing hues make 
a picture that never tires. Now in the 
spring the new and tender leaflets have re- 
placed the coarser, darker growth of for- 
mer months and the ground is thickly 
strewn with the small, browned, discarded 
leaves. An indescribable tint now shades 
this noble tree in blends of green and brown 
and pink and gray. Later the crisp, shin- 
ing green will canopy all those sturdy, 
sweeping boughs. 

My work brings me constantly to the 
river’s edge where the changing tides and 
wind-swept waves bear ever something new. 
A freshet rushes by, carrying things that 
long have rested up the stream: wrecks 
of boats long disused; logs cut and over- 
looked; trees, and many sorts of things. 
With changing months comes change of 
fish, and our waters are highways for 
moving groups of birds. 

It is surprising how many things one can 
see from even a narrowed outlook, will he 
only give heed to what passes. From my 
doorstep my records show a full hundred 
sorts of birds were seen during the past 
four or five years, and I have no great 
sweep of fields, no broad lawn, no babbling 
brook, no cool, shaded grounds to tempt 
the rara avis, nor would I in the least claim 
more than common power to see the things 
that pass by. 

Let the interest be keen and new views 
will open up; new trees will grow; new 
birds will fly; new fish will swim and then 
will our gallery be filled with new and 
glorious pictures of Things Worth Seeing. 


HINTS ON A LINE. 
ERE are a few hints, which if fol- 


lowed will help the next time you 

go to purchase a line. 
For Dry Fly Fishing—Always use an 
enameled waterproof line. It can be either 


tapered or level. Many anglers prefer the 
double tapered line for this kind of fish- 
ing, that is the lire for some distance from 
each end becomes smaller in diameter as 
the end of the line is reached. The level 
line is one that is the same size the entire 
length of the line. 

For Wet Fly Casting—Use an enamel 
silk tapered enamel or level line. See that 
the line fits your rod. Size G is for 3 oz. 
rods or less; size F for rods from 3 to 4 
ozs.; size E for rods 4 to § ozs.; D for 
regular fly rods and size C for very heavy 
fly rods or grilse rods. 

For Casting a Plug—The soft braided 
line will be the one to use in this case, and 
the lighter the line the better the sport. 
A twelve pound test line is for the experi- 
enced angler. However, would advise at 
least a fifteen pound test line for the 
“Tyro” fisherman. 

For Trolling—As trolling injures a line 
more than any other kind of fishing I 
would not advocate buying a very expen- 
sive line, most any kind of a line will do, 
either hand braided, enamel or water- 
proofed. It will be found that enamel 
lines will not twist as easily as other lines. 
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ee EN, to one you 
don’t get through 
with those big to- 
boggans and heavy loads,” 
said Scott, as we straight- 
ened out our dogs in front 
of Revillon’s store in 
Cochrane. 
“The Hud- 
son Bay 
packet In- 
dians just 
got in from 
Moose _ yes- 
terday, and 
they report 
terribly deep 
snow all along the river. They tell me 
they traveled through four storms on the 
way—were twelve days on the road. It is 
certainly an unprecedented year for snow 
in this part of the country.” 

Across the street, Mr. Conn, the repre- 
sentative of the Hudson Bay Company, had 
wagged his head and uttered’ similar pre- 
dictions of misfortune. 

“You should have started a month ear- 
lier,” he said, “before the stormy March 
weather set in. This is no time of the year 
for dog traveling on the Abittibi. Mr. 
MacMillan, of the T. and N. O., left here 
nearly two weeks ago, and he is only fifty 
miles down the river now. And he had 
Indians with him, too. Of course he ran 
into hard luck right along, losing dogs, and 
being overtaken by the heavy storms.” 

“We'll make a try for it anyway,” we an- 
swered. “After all this snow, we can sure- 
ly expect a spell of fair weather. Besides, 
now we have the advantage of the packet 
trail ahead of us.” : 


HIS was Good Friday, March the 
twenty-first, and at ten-thirty in the 
forenoon we started. We had two 

large toboggans, twelve feet in length, and 
fourteen inches wide, stout and heavy. 
They had been specially built to order in 
Montreal. To each was harnessed six dogs, 
the pick of the fifteen which had been 
boarded for us all winter in Cochrane, hav- 
ing come down from Rupert River in Jan- 
uary. They were mostly of huskie breed 
and had been brought from Northern Lab- 
rador the previous summer, especially for 
this trip to the Bay. Although the best of 
care had not been taken of them during 
their holiday, they were in fairly fit condi- 
tion, and since my arrival in town, a week 
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earlier, had been fed upon all the fresh 
meat they could eat. 

The loads were divided equally, four hun- 
dred and fifty pounds to each team—an 
average load for six dogs on a good trail, 
but a heavy one in deep, soft snow. Word 
had come down from New Post, ninety 
miles north of Cochrane, on the route to 
Moose, that that post was practically desti- 
tute of provisions, and no traveler could 
expect to replenish his stock there. On hear- 
ing this, I determined to take no chances 
of being caught, and loaded up with a lib- 
eral supply, full rations for twelve days. 
The distance to Moose Factory, the first 
leg of our journey, was but two hundred 
and ten miles, and we figured on reaching 
that post the tenth day out from Cochrane. 
For the dogs we carried two hundred and 
fifty pounds of fresh meat, which, allow- 
ing them the customary two pounds a day, 
was easily sufficient to carry them through. 

To reduce weight and bulk I eliminated 
a tent and camp stove from our load. We 
were not long to learn what a sorrowful 
mistake we made, when we preferred an 
open camp in March to a canvas shelter. 
For this was really the spring of the year. 

Our party consisted of but four—sailors 
at that, for the time being turned trippers 
and dog drivers. One was Captain Tom 
Gushue, mate on the “Roosevelt” when 
Peary made his last journey to the Pole. 
The Captain and Jim took charge of one 
team whilst Kennedy drove the other. I 
undertook to go ahead and encourage the 
dogs, and when it became necessary, break 
a trail to give them a better footing. 

It was bright and fair when we started, 
“a high glass and clear horizon,” and, hope- 
ful of making a good trip, we trailed out 
of town, and took the concession road rforth 
for the Frederickhouse River, a tributary 
of the Abittibi. At noon we stopped at 
a settler’s cabin and boiled the kettle. 
Then we pushed on. Presently a breeze 
sprung up from the north’ard; snowflakes 
made their unwelcome appearance; and in 
an hour’s time from lunch, a howling bliz- 
zard from the north, the disastrous storm 
of Good Friday, that wrought such havoc 
to life and property throughout Ontario, 
was boring directly into our faces. 

This was the beginning. 

UR dogs were fresh and we drove 
them on till four o’clock, when, near 
the head of Lake Lillabelle, the road 

led past the home of another settler, the 
last but one north of “the line.” A welcome 
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shelter for the night it was, and Tremblay, 
our host, proved a most. hospitable one. 
All night the storm continued, nor let 
up until daylight. 
“That’s the finish of our trail,” said Cap- 
tain Tom. “Last night’s storm has. filled it 
right up, and from now on it’s heavy trail- 


smashing for the dogs—perhaps clean 
through to Moose.” 
“Let’s hope not,” I answered. “This 


storm may be only local, and perhaps in 
a day or so we'll come onto the packet trail 
again. Anyway, Revillon’s men, the French 
packet, are due any time now, and as soon 
as we meet them, we'll have their trail 
fresh-broken for us. It just means smash- 
ing one until we meet the Indians.” 

Thus consoled we started forth from 
Tremblay’s. 

MILE to the west’ard we made when 

all signs of the trail vanished. We 

could not go astray for we were fol- 
lowing township roads, but none but un- 
trodden snow lay ahead. I again took the 
lead, with the old captain on my heels, and 
we plunged ahead through the drifts. Our 
snowshoes were short and narrow, suitable 
for a good toboggan trail but not for deep 
snow tramping. In what had fallen and 
drifted during the night we sank to a depth 
of ten inches. The dogs wallowed painfully 
along, up to their bellies in it, struggling to 
reach firm footing. Whenever we encoun- 
tered an up grade, however slight, the Cap- 
tain and I had to tramp back and forth’ to 
“build a trail” for the animals and tobog- 
gans. It is the deep snow and not so much 
the distance or the load that plays out a 
sleigh dog. 

Nearly two hours it took us to cover 
the first two miles. Then Kennedy’s team 
got stalled. With a line about his shoulders 
he threw in his weight with the dogs, but 
the bulky load refused to move. 

“Jim,” I said, “You'll have to leave your 
load here and take your dogs back to help 
Kennedy. That is the only way we'll make 
any headway.” 

[The scheme was successful, but our 
progress now was ony half what it had 
been, and that was dishearteningly slow. 
One load would be hauled forward on the 
trail for a distance of a mile or so; then 
Kennedy and Jim would unhitch and return 
for the other. In the early afternoon we 
climbed a hill, that, not for its length, but 
its steepness alone, ate up an hour of the 
day before the second load was at the top. 
Seven or eight times we climbed up and 











down, up and down, packing the soft snow 
with our shoes, before we put the dogs to 
the ascent. Then all four of us, with lines 
about our chests, hauled each sled up, a 
few feet at a time. The dogs could do 
little except flounder about, tangling up the 
traces. 

That night we made another little log 
cabin, the last building. It was unoccupied 
and we promptly took possession. An ex- 
amination of our dogs found them to be in 
a pitiable condition. We were fitted out 
with heavy leather harness and scarcely 
one of the stiff, hard collars fitted the ani- 
mals that wore them. They were too large 
and, setting down over the dogs’ shoulders 
as they pulled, had quickly chafed and 
worn hair and hide off. Several of the 
poor brutes already had open and bleeding 
wounds. 

“No wonder they can’t pull!” exclaimed 
Kennedy. “Those collars would fit a 
horse.” 


T six o’clock in the morning we were 

under way again. The night’s frost 

had formed a crust on the snow, that, 
not firm enough to bear our weight, only ad- 
ded to our labor. The shoes broke through 
it, sank to their usual depth in the unpacked 
snow underneath, and then had to be 
dragged up again through the brittle crust. 
The Captain and I were both tired when 
we had started in the morning and the out- 
look for the day promised little relaxing of 
our efforts, and prospects of little progress 
as reward. However we were now but a 
mile and a half from the river, and there 
was always the expectation of meeting the 
French packet. 

Shortly after nine we arrived on the bank 
of the Frederickhouse, and at the sight of 
the winding frozen stream before us our 
spirits rose a little. Though we had cov- 
ered but thirteen miles of our journey, this 
point was one of the milestones on the 
route. The descent to the river was very 
steep, and the dogs were unloosed and al- 
lowed to scramble down alone. Then we 
turned the sleds on their sides to check 
them, and, throwing ourselves on top of 
the loads, plowed down through the deep 
snow. 

No sign of a trail showed itself on the 
river, whose shallow waters are swift and 
treacherous, weakening the ice in the most 
unexpected places. So, to guard against 
breaking through, we decided to keep close 
to the east bank, which we knew to be the 
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customary route followed by the Indians. 
Whilst the others were untangling the 
dogs’ traces and tightening up the loads I 
started downstream. Presently I heard a 
shout behind me. Turning, I saw Kennedy 
pointing to the bend of the river ahead, 
and following the direction of his arm, a 
most welcome sight met my gaze. Just 
emerging from a short portage across a 
wooded point were three men. A white 
man was leading and breaking trail for 
two Indians, who were each hauling a light 
toboggan, assisted by three dogs. 


“The packet!” I cried, and hurried on to 
meet them. It was Revillon’s packet al- 
right, twelve days out from “Moose. An 
exchange of greetings, a word or two of 
each other’s destination, “Good luck!” and 
“Good-bye!” and we each took up the oth- 
er’s trail. 


Each man again drove his own team and 
toboggan. The broad, packed trail made 
by the packetmen, though quite fresh and 
not yet frozen, offered better footing for 
the dogs, and, were it not for the galling 
harness, each could have hauled his appor- 
tioned load with ease. As it was we only 
crawled, and crossing the short, but tortu- 
ous portage much time, enefgy and patience 
was expended. 

“Never mind,” we said to one another, 
and comforted ourselves with the thought, 
“tomorrow the trail will be frozen and 
we'll go along as never before. 
the loads grow lighter; there is no ques- 
tion of our route now, as we've a trail to 
follow. Surely our luck has turned. See 
how many miles the old ship’ll log tomor- 


Tow. 


It was always “tomorrow” to which we 
looked forward, and thus encouraged and 
cheered by the thought and hopeful once 
more, we pushed on. 


UR chief regret seemed to be for the 
hard, well-trodden trail we were leav- 
ing in our wake, as navigable for 

toboggans as a city street. We even spoke 
sestingly of retracing it, simply for the joy 
of traveling over such a surface. 


Each night © 


The sailors 
good-naturedly cursed the good luck of the In- 





wind backed round to the east’ard and the 
snow fell ever heavier. It was wet and 
sticky, and by midnight there was a man- 
tle of white, three inches deep, spread over 
bag and blanket. The soft flakes melted 
and ran down our faces and necks. Sleep 
was out of the question. For a time I sat 
up with a buckskin coat over my head and 
shoulders but was finally driven back to 
seek what warmth I could in the wet and 
frozen blankets. From three o’clock till 
daylight old Captain Tom sat on his bag 
with a rubber sheet over his head, smoking 
his pipe in silence. “What fools we were 
not to spread the sleigh-wrappers and make 
a tent,” he said, as we attempted to cook 
some breakfast in the morning. “We 
should have seen this weather coming last 
night and prepared for it. My, O my, what 
a mess! We've added a hundredweight of 
water and ice to our loads now. We'll 
never get these robes dried on the trail.” 


ND right he was! We could scarcely 
roll the frozen robes up small enough 
to squeeze them into bags. In- 

stead of letting up, the storm increased in 
fury, swinging, now, round to the north- 
’ard. This was Easter Monday. — All traces 
of the packet trail were covered and we 
were worse off than ever. Our bedding 
was wet and frozen, our dogs crippled by 
the ill-fitting harness, and, a few days more 
of trail-smashing and the skipper and my- 
self would be “all in.” And all the while, 
with no sign of a break, the storm bore 
relentlessly, fair into our teeth. “It would 
not be so bad,” said the Captain, “if we 
were making any headway. But here we’ve 
worked for three days—worked about ‘as 
hard as we can at this game, and what 
have we done? Fifteen miles!” It was 
true. Not one good day’s travel lay behind 
us and already three days’ provisions were 
eaten. Surely but one course lay open 


to us—turn back to Cochrane and fit out 
afresh, fit out as these past three days’ ex- 
periences had taught us. Much as I disliked 
the idea of retreat I yet deemed it the wis- 
est plan. We left one toboggan and cached 
three hundred pounds of our provi- 
sions—half of it dog-food—on the 


dians in Cochrane, when they in a few days 


would start their return trip to Moose, would 
have the hard, smooth road we were painfully 
It was a selfish and unchar- 
itable feeling, I admit, but the snow trails do not 


breaking for them. 


always breed Samaritan-like disposi- 
tions. Towards noon the weather 
softened, the sun shone very warmly, 
and the trail grew wet and sticky. 
In places the water had oozed up 
through the snow and the toboggans 
hauled as over sand. We were forced to 
return to the previous day’s arrangement— 
relaying each load in turn. That evening 
we made an open camp on the west shore 
of the river, with only five miles credited 
to the day’s run. Fifteen miles, back and 
forth, we had tramped and hauled to gain 
that five miles headway. Ere the fire was 
made snowflakes were falling, and, though 
all hands were wet through, no attempts 
were made to dry out either persons or 
clothing. We were too tired to ge 
bother about personal comfort. 4 
After a hastily-cooked supper of i 
bacon, biscuits and tea, we rolled 

up in our sleeping bags. The 
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river bank, near to where we had camped. 


HEN, with the twelve dogs harnessed 
to the remaining load, we turned our 
backs on the storm-and took the back 

trail up the river. Our own well-beaten 
track of the day before was discernible 
only in wind-swept places. At the portage 
we had to unload and let the dogs haul 
the empty sled up into the woods; then 
pack the cargo on our backs and carry it 
up the bank. ‘The load once lashed up we 
attempted to proceed. But the hard harness 
bit into the raw and bleeding shoulders 
of the dogs, and every snag in the crooked 
portage trail brought the stiff toboggan 
to a halt. “Half the load at a time now, 
boys,” I said. “Those dogs can’t pull 
twenty pounds apiece in that condition. 
Haul the heaviest part first trip, and while 
you go back for the rest the Captain and 
I will pack the first lot up the hill. We 
ought to make that first shack early this 
evening.” 


HE old man and I—he was fifty-two 

years of age—went on and broke a 

new trail for the dogs, and in less 
than an hour we had come to the foot of 
the steep bank down which we had first 
trailed onto the river. Up this, now, on 
the end of a stout line—a length of the 
skipper’s favorite “cod-jiggin’” line which 
he had brought along—we hauled the bags 
one at a time and we had our task finished 
long before the others came along with the 
second load. They reported that on their 
return trip the trail, which less than an 
hour before we had broken for them, was 
in places completely filled in and not trace- 
able. Such is the fury of a Northern On- 
tario storm. At half past four we made 
the shack on the range line where we 
had slept two nights before. Our sleeping 
bags were so wet and frozen that lying in 
them was out of the question, and we sat 
about the fire and smoked our pipes, till 
daylight once more set us on the move. 
That afternoon, the storm having abated 
during the night, we arrived back in Coch- 
rane, our starting-point. “Hello!” said 
Scott, as I walked into Revillon’s. “What 
brought you back? Somebody hurt?” “Oh, 
no,” I answered, “we just came back to 
let you collect that ten-to-one bet. We 
can’t get through with our present rig- 
out, but if you care to double that bet on 
the next race I’ll take you. We're going 
to fit out afresh, and after we rest up a 
few days and doctor the dogs we'll make 
another try.” After a good night’s rest 
Preparations were begun for the second 
attempt to reach Moose. The dogs were 
sent out to a farm with all the fresh 
meat they could eat, and heal- 
ing embrocations for their 
wounded shoulders. The heavy 
leather harness was discarded 
and with sail cloth and cod 
line soon were fashioned fif- 
teen sets of Indian harness. 
These fit snugly on 
the dogs’ bodies 
and cannot chafe. 
Each is attached to 
the toboggan by a 
single trace and al- 
lows the dog more 
freedom. The 
driver can also see 
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what dogs are pulling and what are not, 
and thus knows in which quarter to ply the 
whip. With the animals hitched tandem 
fashion, as on our first setting-out, it is 
almost impossible to tell which are lagging 
and the brunt of the work usually falls on 
those nearest to the sled. Altogether this 
altered rig added fifty per cent to the 
teams’ efficiency. In place of the two 
heavy toboggans I chose three light ones, 
prospectors’ type, eight feet in length and 
only ten inches wide. Then I reduced the 
weight by nearly one-third, taking only 
eight days’ dog-food—which included what 
had been cached by the river— and adding 
nothing to our stock, which was already 
reduced by nearly five days’ rations. I 
figured that we still had sufficient to carry 
us through. A small silk tent, nine feet 
by seven and a half, and a knock-down 
stove were added to the load, the two 
together weighing less than thirty pounds. 
That one wet night out on the Frederick- 
house had taught me that the season for 
open camps was past. The 
season for such a shelter is 
in the very cold midwinter 
weather. Thus re-equipped, 
on the morning of the 
twenty-ninth, after a three days’ rest, 
which had worked wonders for both 
men and beasts, we set forth to try 
our luck again. Instead of the twelve 
dogs with which we had first started we 
now had fifteen, five to each team. Nearly 
all had their bushy tails curled up over 
their backs, a sure sign that the huskies 
were fit and in love with their work. Af- 
ter they had been whipped into obedience 
to the new order of things, they taxed the 
efforts of Jimmie, who had been appointed 
forerunner, to keep ahead of them. Well 
fed, rested, the raw spots healing over, they 
did not seem the same animals we had 
driven forth with, nine days before. Three 
days ahead of us the Indians, who 
composed the H. B. C. mail packet 
for Moose Factory and the James’ 
Bay posts, were somewhere on the 
route, the last winter mail for the 
North. Following the unwritten law 
of courtesy of the Out-of-the-Way 
Places we carried the few remaining 
letters that would bring a 
rare hour of gladness to the 
lonesome hearts of the ex- 
iles in that snow-enshroud- 
ed land. Although it had 
snowed the day the 
packet left town 
we yet counted on 
finding some indi- 
cation of théir 
trail. We even 
hoped to pull down 
their three days’ 
lead and overtake 
them before reach- 
ing Moose. Our 
new rate of prog- 
ress bred an over- 
confidence in our 
powers and Provi- 
dence administered 
an early reproof, 
in the form of 
more snow and 

rain. 
(To be continued in March.) 
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HANDLING THE DOG> 


TOO OFTEN IT IS THE MAN AND NOT 
THE ANIMAL NEEDS THE TRAINING 


T is remarked by quail hunters that the 

dogs they use in their work border hu- 

man intelligence closer than any other 
animal, and they cite, what they call, in- 
contestable proof in its support. But, when 
the sportsman buys a dog he is the first to 
permit these claims to escape his memory. 
If the dog that he has purchased fails to 
work for him immediately, it is pronounced 
worthless, and the seller condemned for- 
ever in his opinion. Irrespective of the 
dog’s timidity or high-strung disposition, 
it must perform from the start for the 
new owner as it did for its former master. 

‘When the sportsman, however, lends or 
sells a dog he is excessively emphatic in 
accentuating the animal’s traits, and re- 
quests that a friendship between the new 
handler and the dog is established prior 
to expressing judgment on field perform- 
ance. The dog must have a fair chance 
every way; so the character of the new 
country must be taken into consideration 
as one of the things militating against per- 
fect work at the beginning: 

Trainers ask this much when returning 
dogs to their patrons—and they seldom get 
it! Then, further, very few sportsmen 
have the same idea of what constitutes a 
broken dog. The majority, and naturally 
so, are biased by the limitations of their 
individual experience. A man may conceive 
a certain dog as a wonder, yet the next 
man would not waste a day’s shooting 
over it. 

With due concession to the predilections 
of any man, it must be thoroughly under- 
stood that, though a man can sell an ani- 
mal, it is a difficult matter to transfer the 
affections to a new owner. Only two things 
can arrange this, time and the action of 
the individual who acquires the animal. 
If ‘the owner fails in this, he lacks the 
personality that appeals to a dog, and there, 
that instant, he might just as well give 
up the idea of handling dogs. And what 
must his equipment be for handling the 
dog? They must be firmness at the right 
moment, laxity at times when the dog’s 
superintelligence denotes the occasion, and 
an extreme fondness for dogs. 

Some tolerate dogs during their hours 
of accomplishment, but at other times they 
care nothing for their presence and wel- 
fare. However much the dog is imbued 
with love for hunting the further the hand 
of friendship between him and master is 
withdrawn in proportion does the dog’s 
work suffer. Absolute devotion to work 
and the innate greatness of many quail 
dogs have dropped a curtain between 
sportsmen and their defects. At least they 
have never been able to correct them! 

Many buy a dog, actuated by the com- 
mendable motive of wanting nothing but 
the best. Their own dabblings in dogs 
have been trivial, and they have no con- 
ception of what the word class or field trial 
class signifies. What the going qualities 


By Rodney Random. 


of a real field trial dog are has never been 
exhibited to them. They are positive that 
there is an unalterable law that like pro- 
duces like; and, through it they are em- 
boldened to buy young dogs of field trial 
parentage with class, when their own shoot- 
ing and their likings admit alone a slow- 
going, close-ranging animal. 

They. send to some noted handler of class 
dogs and demand the most fashionable 
blood lines in the highest class bird dog 
he can send. And this is the natal moment 
of trouble. 

The handler acts according to the re- 
quest, and ships the highest class bird-wise 
youngster he has for sale. In time the dog 
arrives, the new owner coops him up in a 
yard for a month or two, with the varia- 
tion, possibly, of a run on a city lot. In 
the trainer’s hands, even during the closed 
season, the dog had been accustomed to 
long daily runs where his exercise brought 
him in contact with birds. His blood lines 
continuously impelled him’ to the accom- 
plishment of one thing, hustle out and find 
birds. The control of his actions, as in- 
structed by man had been instilled in him, 
but the dictates of his blood momentarily 
overwhelmed it. 


HEN this man put that youngster in 

W the field, and he showed wildness, 

immediately a breach of friendship 
was opened between him and the trainer. 
The buyer was ignorant of how to take 
advantage of the occasion, so the young 
dog played with him. Had he informed the 
trainer of his lack of experience with high 
class dogs, ignorance of what class signi- 
fied, and the character of his . shooting 
country, he would have obtained just what 
suited him; a slow, plodding, shooting dog. 
This same buyer would have asked for a 
fast trotting roadster, when during all his 
life he had never gotten beyond the slow 
draft horse stage. 

A youngest son of a wealthy manufac- 
turer wanted to~-break in to the sport of 
quail shooting. He had shot a bit at ducks 
and some at the traps; and, now with 
money at his disposal there was no need 
of stinting himself in the matter of the 
price of a pair of dogs. One day he hunted 
over a friend’s dog, and that increased his 
desire to taste more of the pleasures of 
quail shooting. He wrote to a noted South- 
ern trainer for a pair of the highest class 
shooting dogs. The trainer knew of a 
pair, bought them, gave them plenty of 
work, and finally shipped them to the pur- 
chaser. The trainer received the young 
brewer’s check and apparently the deal was 
closed satisfactorily. 

It was during the month of June that 


the dogs were received by the new owner. __ 


For a long while they were kept in a small 
brick-floored yard, but as the season finally 
drew near, they were exercised by one of 
the stable hands, by leading them four or 
five miles through the city parks each day. 


In the end autumn came, and the shooting 
season induced the new owner to take them 
afield. They were taken to the country. 
The minute they were freed they went out 
like wild horses, found a covey, pointed 
them for an instant, broke in on them and 
chased. It was a day after before the bolt- 
ing dogs were returned. They were found 
in an old abandoned sedge field, somewhat 
exhausted from a protracted self-hunt. 


A few days succeeding this occurrence I 
met the embryo dog handler. He almost 
wept with anger as he recited his experience 
with the dogs. 

“Sure this was some package to get for 
my four hundred dollars!” he exclaimed 
vociferously, as his china-blue eyes popped 
with wrath. “They ain’t worth two 
dollars!” 

Knowing the trainer by repute, I did not 
think the dogs had had a fair trial. 

“Let me take them to the country for a 
few days, maybe they will come out alright, 
and, if they do we can hunt together for a 
few days over them,” I begged. 

“Sure thing!” he responded, boiling yet 
with wrath as the memory of the way the 
deal appeared to him. “Take them away, 
and, if they don’t do any better for you 
than they did for me, cut their throats! 
They ain’t no good to me.” 

My, but they were-a racy-looking pair 
of liver and whites! Every line of them 
looked the field dog of class. 


‘On arriving at the farm one at a time 
was given liberty with my dogs. In this 
way I did not think the good-looking ras- 
cals would frame up a self-hunt which 
would extend into days. 

As I expected them, the day I took them 
out they ranged fast and wide, stopped 
spectacularly on a covey of quails, then 
jumped on them, chasing them to the 
woods. There they bolted from me. They 
were quite moderate in their fun, returning 
home after supper, with the same expres- 
sion as truant schoolboys. 

Right early in the morning I went afield 
with the dogs, but I rode a horse. The 
moment they made for a long cast I ac- 
companied them. They came to a covey, 
pointed as before, then as the pointing dog 
began to break I brought the whip down 
on his back. He steadied immediately and 
so did his pointing companion. For the 
remainder of the day the dogs worked ele- 
gantly. They had been well trained as they 
showed by their quick return to form. The 
exhilaration of a day in the field after 
an entire summer’s retirement, was too 
much of a temptation for their action-crav- 
ing instincts. at is 
.Ssome days élapsed.- I received a tele- 
gram from the owner: “Do the dogs need 
much training? Answer.” 

The answer I sent was: “No.” But I 
had a hard time to control myself from 
adding: “But you do!” 
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LURING THE MONARCH 


NO ETHICS OF SPORTSMANSHIP ARE VIOLA- 


WHOLE lot has been said and written, 
and yet will be, on this subject, about 
which, by the way, not fifty people 

in America have the combined experience 
and literary skill to write. 

In the first place, is it not partially a 
mere question of tradition versus facts? 
I mean that sportsmanship, as now held 
up as the idol of sportsmen, one might say. 
the fetich, is not founded alone upon jus- 
tice and humanity, as its exponents would 
have us believe, but upon preconceived 
opinions set up by certain sportsmen, the 
kind that one might call aristocratic; mean- 
ing those whose skill is greaten than most 
of their fellows. , 

To be concrete: The loud-crying 
“sportsman,” with the words “humaneness” 
and “fair play” on his lips, lays down the 
law that to shoot a game bird on the ground 
is anathema, which reminds me of a scene 
in the forest: 

Hank, licensed guide, and the Judge are 
out after pa’tridges, which they need, as 
the larder is empty. Hank espies a bird 
on a limb, and the next moment it lies on 
the ground stone-dead. 

Follows great reproachfulness on the part 
of the Judge. “For God’s sake, Hank, 
don’t do that! Give the bird a chance for 
its life! 
all!” 

Hank is crestfallen but not entirely clear 
in his mind. Pretty soon a second bird 
is met in the path. The Judge covers it; it 
takes wing, the Judge fires and tlhe bird 
falls awkwardly, having one broken wing. 
In the wild chase that follows the bird 
escapes in the thick jungle, greatly to the 
Judge’s disgust. 

“Never mind,” he says to himself, “I 
acted like a real sportsman!” 

Did he? Hank told me afterwards that 
he wasn’t of that opinion. “Ef you shoot 
"em settin’, you miss one in a hundred, 
and you kill ’em dead. Ef you blaze away 
flyin’ you get about half on ’em or more, 
but a hull lot gets away wounded, to be 
gobbled up by foxes or cats, or die a lin- 
gerin’ death.” 

Come now, honest Injun, was Hank 
right? My good friends, he was! How 
many amongst you have seen birds, par- 
ticularly quail shooting, wounded and lost, 
by the score? Many are retrieved, but 
their agony before the dogs get them—is 
the price of “sportsmanship.” Do you be- 
gin to see that this sportsmanship, I mean 
the quality set up by the sporting “pur- 


ists,” as one might call them, is not-a real+= 


thing, founded as they aver, on fair play 
and love of the animal? It is a mere 
tradition, totally at variance, in many cases, 
with benevolence. Moreover it smacks fet- 
idly of snobbish superciliousness. It exalts 
skill at the expense of real benevolence 
towards dumb creatures. Think this over. 
Is there cant somewhere among these 
“sportsmen”? 


TED IN CALLING MOOSE WITHIN 


Shoot it on the wing or not at 





By Edward Breck. 


AKE another instance. Sportsmen will 
pretty nearly all agree that to watch 
a good bird dog work is one of the 


joys of life. And yet that dog runs 
along ahead of the man and tells him just 
where the bird is and puts the bird up at 
command. In other words the dog makes 
the man’s task incomparatively easier. And 
yet most sportsmen seem to think that the 
more strenuous a thing is the more sports- 





The Skill of the Moose Caller is a Reve- 
lation*to Those Who Know Nothing 
of it Beyond Hearsay. 


manlike it is, and it is the ease that most 
aver is coupled with “calling” that they 
object to mostly. Of that a little later. 

From the.above, and taking the tenets of 
the real “sportsmen” as a guide, it would 
follow that using a dog in shooting birds 
is: unsportsmanlike! . And, conversely, to 
get your birds without a dog is. the acme 
of rightness. 

Another interesting consideration. Since 
it is legitimate to have a dog help you, 
and to admire (and rightly) its clever 
work, is there then no righteousness in 
admiring the great skill exhibited by a 
moose-caller, in fooling the bull at a time 
when he is most on his guard? And if 


you possess the skill yourself is it not 
quite right to exercise it? For my part, I 
know of nothing in sport that compares 
even faintly with the fascination of calling 
one’s own bull. 


RANGE 





This skill is denied by some hunters, 
but by almost none that have had much 
experience. For one who has ever ex- 
pressed denial of this skill of the caller, 
I can name ten whose names entitle to 
respect, and who admire the caller’s skill. 
Mind you, I mean men who have “been 
there,” and been there a lot, years and 
years. I would like to say here that, ac- 
cording to what I have heard and experi- 
enced, “New Brunswick” seems to be a far 
easier place to call moose in than, say, 
Nova Scotia. You often hear of from 
three to ten moose being seen on the shore 
of a New Brunswick pond in September. 
You will never have: such an embarrass- 
ment of riches anywhere else. 

But, having proved that the ideal of 
sportsmanship. has not yet been rightly 
standardized, let us have a look at the real 
ethics of calling moose. And firstly -let 
us set up a few theses: 

(1) It is wrong (and hence unsports- 
manlike) to hunt anything in the breeding 
period. “Aha!” I seem to hear. Quite 
right, and the-discussion might end right 
here. I believe that the season for moose 
should not open before the animals are at 
least nearly all mated, especially the big 
bulls. This is about October first or a 
little earlier, leaving a fortnight’s margin 
for calling. 

The larger bulls mate rather early; I 
believe most of them by the middle of 
September. Hence if a bull is shot near 
October first he has in all probability done 
his duty to posterity for that season. After 
carefully . studying conditions for many 
years I am convinced that this is true. 


HESE are the factors in this particu- 

lar problem. A man may draw thé 

conclusion he likes. He may say that 
Maine has been right in cutting out the 
calling-season entirely, or he may say, “The 
bulls are all mated by October. My con- 
science is clear then.” 


Of course the degree of pleasure each 
man takes in the game is likely to influ- 
ence his decision. Some moose mate later 
also, but I have come to the conclusion 
that it is confined mostly to the bulls who 
have tired of, or been driven off by their 
first mates, for bulls are not strictly monog- 
amous. This may seem a dogmatic state- 
ment that requires proof. I can only say 
that nearly every moose-hunter whose 
word and experience I respect, agrees with 
me in this judgment. Absolute proof about 
such a thing is next to impossible to get. 

Three or four authenticated cases are 
not enough. But the consensus of opinion 
is as good as anything. I speak of men 
who practically live in the moose country. 
Many of these have been observing for 
years at my instigation. 

(2) With good hunters a moose stands 
less chance still-hunting than in the calling 
season. This is denied of course by sev- 
eral writers, but by few who have really 
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had adequate experience of both methods. 
In my experience.many calling parties re- 
turn without their moose. I do not refer 
to a few choice regions of New Bruns- 
wick, which are like stocked preserves, but 
to the whole great territory where moose 
live, south of Alaska. 

Mr. C. S. Bird repeats the tale of the 
ease with which a mere tyro can call up 
a moose, and tells of a bull that invaded 
his camp at the sound of a tin pan. I know 
of several such instances. A bull in the 
mating-season is very curious, and _ likes 
to investigate things, particularly the fan- 
cied challenge of a rival bull. It will be 
noted that these calls “into camp” are sel- 
dom to imitations of the cow call. 

Mr. Bird says that the bull is “half 
crazed by sex passion.” This is, with very 
few exceptions, a great exaggeration. Per- 
haps you will allow me to repeat here a 
few passages which I published some years 
ago. I wrote then: 

“The bull moose, far from being so 
blinded by passion as to be unsuspicious, 
is never in the whole course of his ex- 
istence so absolutely suspicious and on his 
guard as when he approaches either a cow 
or:a caller in the mating-season. Unques- 
tionably he is eager for the tryst, once in 
a blue moon blindly so, but his every sense 
is alert, for his instinct, and often his ex- 
perience, tells him that many a danger 
lurks. His eyes, his ears, and most of 
all his abnormal nose, are never so keenly 
at work. Let the slightest breath of air 
be stirring and he will never come-to the 
call except from the leeward, circling the 
locality of the call if necessary, and his 
coming will depend entirely upon the scent 
his delicate nostrils receive. If a cow is 
calling he will come; if a man, never. 
Would this be the case if he were the 
passion-blinded, unsuspecting beast the ‘fair 
and square still-hunters’ would make him? 

“Tt will be said that the caller plies his 
trade only in a calm, when the chief de- 
fensive weapon of the bull is powerless. 
Admitted; but does the still-hunter take 
no such advantage of his quarry?” 

Listen to Theodore S. Van Dyke: “There 
are some days,” says this classic authority 
on still-hunting, “when you might almost 
as well stay at home. Such are the still, 
warm days of autumn, when you can hear 
a squirrel scamper over the dead leaves 
a hundred yards away. * * * Such are 
the days when the snow is crusty and stiff, 
or grinds under your feet; * * * in 
short, all days when you cannot walk with- 
out making a noise, etc. * * * Agair&t 


a strong wind they cannot smell you and 
cannot hear you as well as usual.” 


HIS was written of deer-hunting, and 
moose have bigger and better noses 
and ears than deer. Does the good 
still-hunter of moose go forth in any 
weather save that of his own choosing? 
Never. He chooses a windy day, and one 
on which neither too much dryness nor 
crusty snow will cause noisy walking, and 
he approaches his quarry carefully from 
the leeward side or across the wind: (Right 
here I would like to record that nineteen 
out of twenty magazine stories of success- 
ful still-hunts give no details at all of any 
skill in approaching the quarry. The he- 
roes merely go forth to a likely place, and 
suddenly they see a moose, mostly no doubt 
owing to the leafless landscape! And yet 
these men get credit from the “sportsmen !”) 
In still-hunting time the storm and stress 
period of the great beasts’ early life has 
ended; they have yarded and are either 
lying down, quietly and peacefully resting, 
or as peacefully browsing on the young 
trees, in either case as unsuspicious as a 
moose ever is. 


The moose lies down with eyes and nose 
to leeward, and throws up his big ears to 
catch any sound borne to him by the wind 
blowing from backward. He feels himself 
secure, for he is quite at home, and not 
going out of his way to “look for trouble” 
as when he went courting. On this ac- 
count any hostile sound comes as a sur- 
prise and he is not especially on his guard; 
for which reason, as above said, when he 
is shot it is nearly. always from ambush 
and -without: warning. Or he is startled 
and is shot running off. 

Shot down in. cold blood ‘when he is not 
on his guard, or fooled by skill. and. ad- 
vantage taken of his natural feelings, in a 


‘season when he is most nervous and on 


his guard—take your. choice, but do not 
tell. me that still-hunting is more sports- 
manlike than calling! 

Getting to the calling-place on a freezing 
morning before sunrise, and waiting there 
quietly a long time is not the least strenu- 
ous of sports, but if strenuosity is ~your 
standard, then playing a trout on a four- 
once rod is disgraceful, while hawling ten- 
pound pollock into a dory in a storm off 
the banks is worthy of a gold medal! 

‘One more ethical inconsistency of the 
“sportsmen”: Did it ever occur to you 
that you never hear from these gentlemen 
any protest against the hunting of deer 
in the mating-season? 

Methods alone do not make or unmake 


sportsmen, any more than does the weapon. 
I‘do not like automatic rifles—perhaps a 
prejudice on my part—but an automatic 
rifle does not mean a bad sportsman, though 
an automatic reel used in trouting does, 
for it lessens the chance of the fish, while 
making it easier for the angler. 

Now out of all this I get the following: 
No man who criticizes a moose-caller has 
the slightest right to condone the user of a 
bird-dog or the deer-hunter, for consistency 
is still a jewel! 

O Sportsmanship, how much cant and 
rhetoric have been shed in thy name! 

There is no time here to compare the 
actual merits, strenuosity and display of 
skill required in the two methods of hunt- 
ing moose. On the whole many years of 
both tell me that calling leads in every 
field except that of hard physical exertion. 
And calling is very apt to bring in still- 
hunting, as in the case when a bull will 
not come to the call. In fact, this is one 
of the most fascinating features of the 
calling game. 

When the bull runs out to meet the dead- 
ly shot without any hesitation, as does 
happen, though very, very seldom, the good 
hunter feels a bit humiliated and baffled of 
his sport. And still-hunting in calling time 
takes place, not in a forest denuded of 
leaves and open, but in the thickest jungles 
and swamps, when you may be within 
twenty yards of your quarry and yet not 
get a shot. 

This joy of being really cheek-by-jowt 
with a big bull and even exchanging grunts 
with him without alarming him—tell me, 
is this not sport and the most exciting 
sport? Believe me, that it is! 

One sees that, like all good questions, 
this is a very debatable one. Only it seems 
to me that most people are too apt to at- 
tack the methods of others without proper 
thought or experience. The great thing 
we need in a democracy, next to self- 
control, is charity. 

I do not wish to appear the enemy of 
sportsmanship. But we need to standard- 
ize it, and sunder it from tradition and 
cant. You may look down on a less skill- 
ful person because he cannot shoot his. 
bird on the wing, but do not call him no. 
sportsman. On the contrary what shall we 
say of those who go shooting in places. 
where there are hundreds of head of game 
in sight at one time, and like it? I cam 
imagine the joy of a faunal naturalist under 
such circumstances, but I cannot imagine 
a true sportsman even taking his rifle from 
its case. 
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FIELD INCIDENTS 






OUT -OF - THE- ORDINARY EXPERIENCES 
. ENCOUNTERED BY THE QUAIL HUNTER 


ERE it not for out- 
of-the-ordinary oc- 


, . currences every 


day in the history of our 
experience, quail shooting 
would be too much alike, 
robbing the sport of its 
greatest charm, the ‘unex- 
pected. There,is not a one 
of us that at some time or 
other has not experienced 
a day when the happen- 
ings stepped out of the or- 
dinary trend of other 
hunting days, and this fact 
is worthy of a place in our 
reminiscences of days 
spent in pursuit of the 
game little brown birds. 
Separate them and they 
might not deserve a place 
in the storehouse of field 
events, but when they oc- 
cur all in one day and 
you insist on this you will either sub- 
mit to ranking in reputation for veracity 
with a certain Baron of fame, or else less 
kindly disposed ones will affirm that you are 
influenced by a beverage that made a state 
famous in the blue grass region. I will 
run the gauntlet and relate a few strange 
occurrences while shooting one day. 

It was in my hill country. I was not 
shooting well. This was not out of the 
ordinary, but on the contrary, very ofdi- 
nary. My errors were in some sense com- 
promised by the excellent work of the 
dog. There were*to be visitors, and I 
promised the family they would have birds 
for them, twenty-four. This amount is 
net much of a kill in an Ozark hill country, 
where the farmers cultivate according to 
the best results for the birds, and there are 
thousands of coveys out on the wild timber 
lands that have neither seen a farm nor a 
bird dog. 

Chlo, our black and white setter bitch, 
came to point in a dry branch between 
fields. From lack of recent rains it had 
submitted to a growth of crab grass. I 
got to Chlo’s head and kicked in the grass. 
A rabbit ran out in advance of us, straight 
as the fight of an arrow. In front of the 
rabbit arose a large covey of quail. I killed 
one. Turning to Chlo I saw her pointing 
near my feet. Looking down inquiringly 
I found a quail fluttering. It was com- 
pletely knocked out. In its wild headlong 
rush the rabbit had bumped against it. 

After picking up the bird and taking it 
to a part of the branch and sousing its 
head in water, it came to life, and much 
perturbed it was at the first sight of me. 
Watching it interestedly for a while I let 
it repose on the palm of my hand. It 
craned its head in every direction, then 
soared finally about twenty feet high for 
the adjacent post oak cover. This was hap- 
pening number one. 


By Ripley. 





Chlo, Our Black and White Setter, Came to a Point in a Dry Branch 


Between Fields. 


S the day progressed Chlo had a nice lot 
A of full-grown birds up in a sumac patch 

on the western slope of'a very thickety 
hill. Poor shooting form pursued me. I 
missed four birds, and went up to the point- 
ing bitch, fully determined to redeem myself. 
The cover was very rank, I found, and it 
was an arduous task getting to the dog. 
Back of her I frightened ‘a bird and it 
flushed wildly. Shooting at it, the instant 
I pulled the trigger I was satisfied that I 
had shot over it at least two feet. A hick- 
ory sapling had thrown me off when pulling 
the trigger. . Judge my surprise when the 
bird stopped in the air, and fell without 
the loss of a feather. This bird was de- 
posited carefully in my pocket, separate 
from the rest, and at lunch time curiosity 
impelled me to pick it. On its bare body 
there was not a shot mark to be discovered, 
but near its breast was a scar extending 
to its neck, and of a dark red color. 

Returning to the locality where I had 
picked up the bird I gazed above me. There 
was a telephone wire strung through the 
woods, for communication to different 
parts of the farm. Blindly against the wire 
to its death the poor bird had flown. 

I am sure this much of the day had been 
eventful, but the day was only half over. 
I met a friend, and for an hour we hunted 
with good results along a creek where the 
corn was rank and growing among it was 
an abundance of cow peas, of which quail 
are particularly fond. I was shooting my 
old gun. The top’snap spring had been 
broken for a time; and rather than endure 
idleness while birds were plentiful and 
weather was favorable I managed to get 
it adjusted with a rubber band. As long 
as the band retained its strength, it proved 
an efficient way of hasty repair; but the 
rubber band had a bad habit of breaking 
during moments of excitement and causing 
much annoyance. 





It happened that Chlo 
got on birds down a corn 
row when the infernal 
.tubber broke. I told my 
companion to go and flush 
the birds, and that I 
would have the gun work- 
ing as soon as I could affix 
another rubber. He 
strode on down the corn. 
As I was sitting down to 
perform my _ unenviable 
repair work I heard the 
birds flush and the gunner 
cry out: “They are com- 
ing your way!” Quite 
low, down along the corn 
rows, they came toward 
me; and for that reason 
my companion did not 
shoot. I jumped to my 
feet, just in time to see 
the birds rushing on me. 
Foolishly I brought the 
open gun to my shoulder, and almost angry 
for the position of helplessness I was in, I 
poked the barrel out ahead of a strong 
flier. Feeling a shock on my gun barrel, 
to my utter astonishment I watched a quail 
fall stone dead at my feet. It was like 
hunting with a baseball bat. 

The out-of-the-ordinary had pursued me 
so long that day; it was not going to re- 
linquish me without just one more. 

My companion and I put a covey of quail 
into a thick cover of hickory and post oak 
saplings. On account of the density of 
the growth, paths were only here and there 
made by the range stock. My companion 
went thirty yards further in, where Chlo 
had stuck up a single, so he thought. 

“Look out,” he exclaimed, “there’s a rab- 
bit!” 

Now Chlo was not the best broken dog 
in the world, and any time that she did not 
chase it was because she did not see it. 

Mister Cottontail came down the narrow 
path helter skelter, and was nearly against 
me before I perceived it. Jumping aside 
to let the rabbit pass, it dodged and much 
to my surprise and Chlo’s momentary de- 
light I landed on it with both feet. Chlo’s 
delight was limited to that instant, for I 
flogged her soundly with the rabbit right 
there. —_——— 
Minnesota may be called upon soon to 
consider the stopping of prairie shooting 
for a few seasons in order to give the birds 
an opportunity of recuperating in numbers. 


You are reading “Forest and Stream” 
and enjoying it. Why not furnish some of 
your friends who may not be acquainted 
with the good things in this issue, an hour 
or two of similar enjoyment? If you will 
take the trouble to send us the names of 
any of your circle of acquaintances, we wili 
see that they are supplied. with a sample 
copy with your compliments. 
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#| EDITORIAL COMMENT 


on happenings of note in the outdoor world 


LICENSE THE CAT 


RATIFYING it is to all bird lovers that there is a grow- 
c; ing interest in the destruction of birds caused by domestic 

animals—as well as by man. At the moment this interest 
seems to be largely concentrated on the house cat, which beyond 
question is one of the greatest dangers that our local birds have 
to encounter. 

No one who has read Dr. Forbush’s admirable paper on the 
cat can fail to comprehend something of the harm this animal 
does. At nightfall, or in the early morning, it is sometimes 
seen trotting toward the house with a look of conscious innocence 
and satisfaction in its general bearing, yet no doubt it has spent 
the hours of twilight or of dawn in hunting the wild birds near 
the house. 

Better than most people, the gunner, who penetrates the woods 
and thickets in his search for game, knows of the wanderings 
of the domestic cat. Oftentimes his dog points it. Oftentimes 
he comes on it lying in the sun, sleeping off the effects of some 
hearty meal which it has made on two or three fat sparrows, a 
woodcock, or a quail. 

One or two bills have been drawn for introduction into the 
next New Jersey legislature, the purpose of 


or in affording opportunity to display skill beyond the attainment 
of the ordinary. 

Be this as it may, standards have been established. It would 
require too much space to print here the entire creed of the 
sportsman, but all the divisions and sub-divisions are not to be 


. held as safe from attack. For instance, Dr. Edward Breck, an 


admitted authority, and one of the very elect among sportsmen, 
rides roughshod in his article in this issue over the theory that 
caste is lost irretrievably should one knock over an occasional 
partridge “settin’” instead of flying. 

The doctor has been moved to wrath because some one in 
these columns impugned moose calling as unsportsmanlike. He 
retorts that moose calling is as ethical, and more so, than getting 
your dog to seek out birds for you, instead of finding them 
yourself, and develops his argument along several similar lines. 

There you are. Can it be that all these good fellows of the 
gun and rod clan are open to accusation, each by the other, of 
practices in their particular recreation that may be stigmatized 
as unethical, or unfair? 

‘We confess an unwillingness to act as a superior court in this 
case, but we would like mighty well to sit by and hear the evi- 
dence and the arguments, and these pages, in which so many of 
the momentous issues of American sport have 
been discussed and decided, are open to the 


which is to license the cat. The drafts, which 
we have seen, are not clear. The provisions 
are obscure, and would require interpreta- 
tion by a court. Moreover, one bill merely 
permits the killing of non-licensed cats. In- 
stead of this, its language should be man- 
datory; it should be the duty of the proper 
officials to kill such non-licensed cats. At 
the annual meeting of the Fish, Forest and 
Game League, at Buffalo, New York, held 
early in December, resolutions were intro- 
duced requesting the New York legislature 
at its next session to enact a comprehensive 
law providing for the licensing of all valu- 
able domestic cats, and the destruction of 
all non-licensed cats. This resolution was 
supported in a ringing speech by Mr. Wilson, 
of Glens Falls, who introduced it, and the 
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Whereas, the surplus domestic cats of New 
York are, on account of their fondness for 
hunting, a deadly element of destruction to 
the wild birds and mammals of the State, 
especially nesting song birds, quail, young 
grouse, squirrels and rabbits; and 

Whereas, the constantly inceasing dangers 
to that wild life renders it imperative that 
additiona] safeguards should immediately be 
thrown around it, now be it 


Resolved, that the Legislature of the State 
of New York be, and hereby is,- urgently 
requested to enact at its next session a com- 
prehensive law providing for the licensing 
of all valuable domestic cats, and the destruc- 
tion of all unlicensed cats, by thorough and 
effective methods. Resolution presented at 
the annual meeting of the Fish, Forest and 
Game League of New York at Buffalo, 
December, 1916. 


witness who wants to say something, or the 
advocate who desires to be heard. 

As a witness—not as a judge—-we might 
remark, having the advantage of first start, 
that Dr. Breck does strike the right keynote 
in decrying that fanatical adherence to prin- 
ciple, illustrated in the action of the man 
who, being a bad shot, will yet persist in try- 
ing for his game flying, with the result that 
he gets little or none—which is to be de- 
plored—but with the really serious and dam- 
nable certainty of imposing suffering and set- 
ting at naught the purpose of Nature. In 
a word, if a man cannot shoot straight, and 
will not learn how, he will do-less harm by 
going out and potting a bird or two for his 
immediate necessities than by inflicting mis- ° 


League put itself on record as heartily sup- 

porting the movement. Cats and dogs are 

naturally hunting animals, and will hunt if they have the oppor- 
tunity. The dog is trained all over the civilized world to hunt, 
and in certain countries cats also are used as hunting animals. 
It is necessary for the protection of the birds, so useful to the 
farmer, that both cats and dogs should be controlled. 

We pass laws forbidding ourselves and our young people to 
kill certain birds or to destroy their nests; we forbid the 
importation of certain mammals that destroy—and in some 
places have exterminated—ground nesting species, yet we turn 
loose, to work their own will, our domestic animals whose 
nature it is to hunt, and who will hunt if they get the chance. 

It is quite time that the sportsmen ofall the states impress 
upon their legislators the importance of the control of the cat 
and dog with relation to bird protection. 


“EF YOU SHOOT ’EM SETTIN’” 


HE ethics of sportsmanship call for fair play. In practice 
+ this means giving the game a chance, not only in pursuit, but 
in propagation as well. Some people may argue that a strict 
analysis of the doctrine to which so many of us profess adher- 
ence reveals an underlying basis of selfishness, expressed either 
in a desire to preserve that which gives us individual pleasure, 


ery on animate creatures through a mistaken 

sense of adhering to a creed the first prin- 
ciples of which he does not understand, else he would not be 
found in a game covert with a gun in his hand. 


WHAT IS A GAME LAW? 


ENERAL opinion seems to be that game laws are only a 
CG good natured concession to a few amiable people with a 

weakness for hunting and fishing, and an uncertain follow- 
ing of loafers too lazy.to do anything else. It is this opinion 
that has been responsible for bringing about the chaotic and 
unsatisfactory conditions existing to-day. It is unfortunate also 
that the sportsmen themselves have had something to do in 
creating this feeling. 

All the rod anglers who have lived in and around New York 
City for the past hundred years could not if they had fished 
every day made more than a passing impression on the vast 
schools of fish that formerly swam past our shores. It is not the 
rod angler who does the damage. Nevertheless man is the 
guilty party, for it is his disturbance of nature’s laws, his pro- 
pensity to make money for himself at the expense of thé future 
generations that has strung a barrier of nets all along the 
Atlantic coast, and that has sent him out to sea to take every- 
thing, large or small, that swims. 
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Glimpses of Wild Life Are Made Possible to the Traveler Only Because of Scientific Preservation. 


WILD LIFE PROTECTION 





MAGNIFICENT WORK BEING DONE BY THE 
GOVERNMENT AND FRIENDLY SOCIETIES 


By G. B. G. 


OMPARATIVELY few people have 
any adequate conception of the great 
educational work now being done by 
the national parks and monuments in the 
United States. The passage of time has 
reduced to comparatively small proportions 
the wild territory that may still be occupied 
by large wild animals, or large wild birds, 


and these, where found, are perpetually in. 


fear of man, on the watch and likely to 
take flight before they are seen. Besides 
this, most people are not sufficiently ob- 
servant to notice bird or animal, even if in 
plain sight, unless it is large and conspicu- 
ous. This is true of persons who have had 
hunting practice. Many a hunter has spent 
much time carefully studying some wide 
area of country, vainly trying to discover 
game, and then suddenly has become aware 
of an animal, now plainly seen, and still un- 
alarmed, which his eye has more than once 
passed over unrecognized. 

To the traveler wholly unaccustomed to 
wild life most of the national parks of the 
west offer opportunities to see with com- 
fort, and in a short space of time, majestic 
scenery—astonishing natural beauty on a 
scale both large and small—and glimpses 
of wild life which he could never havé ex- 
cept in such carefully protected reserva- 
tions, where the animals, wild and living 
their natural life, are yet protected from 
the arch enemy man, and no longer flee 
from him. 





y OT very long ago in one of our na- 
N tional parks we came in contact with 
a large party of eastern folk, travel- 
ing on horseback, and living in tents. It 
was the first glimpse of the wild country 
for some of them; the first time they had 
been astride a horse. Others were older 
hands, and those whose experience was 
greatest took the keenest delight in this 
unaccustomed life. Among the group were 
a few who knew something about nature, 
about the habits of birds and animals, and 
about the plants that grew in the valleys 
or clothed the hillsides, or sheltered them- 
selves beneath the snow banks on tall moun- 
tain peaks. These naturalists were con- 
stantly surrounded by others of their fel- 
lows who were begging information from 
them and asking a multitude of questions, 
which the lecturers sometimes had difficulty 
in answering. The names of birds, their 
habits, where they nested, where they 
lived in summer, went in winter, and a 
thousand other points were inquired about, 
questions which showed the interest that 
people feel in these natural objects and 
their desire for further knowledge about 
them. 

How natural all this is when we appre- 
ciate the enormous interest that attaches 
to any subject in natural history and real- 
ize that even a slight investigation in any 
of its branches vastly broadens the range 
of one’s pleasures, and in the most whole- 









some and stimulating way. One thing 
leads to another, and it would be easy to 
point one’s finger at certain men who stand 
to-day in the very front rank of American 
science, who perhaps began their. work in 
one branch, became eminent in that, and 
then transferred their labors to another 
branch, and later perhaps even to a third, 
achieving fame in all three. 

It is gratifying to think that all over the 
country are men and groups of men who 
are trying to forward investigations into 
nature and her works and to supply the 
information that so many people are inter- 
ested in. It is only a few years since the 
first national bird reservations were set 
aside, and to-day there are about seventy 
of these, with a prospect of many more. 
They are scattered from Alaska to South- 
ern California, and from the Great Lakes 
to Florida, and for the most part efficiently 
protected, so that the birds that breed on 
them are free from molestation by man 
while on the reservations. 


UTSIDE of the national parks, some 
of which are very satisfactorily 
stocked with native wild animals of 
all sorts, there are five or six game re- 
serves, and besides that there is not a little 
wild life on some of the national monu- 
ments. On the Montana bison range, in 
western Montana, there is a herd of 165 
Buffalo, together with 65 elk and 26 ante- 
lope. This reservation was stocked in part 
by private means, for it was, we believe, 
the Bison Society that furnished the buffalo, 
and the Boone and Crockett Club that 
sent the antelope, which were later added 
to by the gift of three animals from a citi- 
zen of Deer Lodge, Montana. 
In the Wind Cave National Game Pre- 
serve, South Dakota, there are 28 buffalo, 
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62 elk and 14 antelope, all under fence and 
doing well. Four antelope were lost dur- 
ing the last year, a serious misfortune, for 
the unique prong horn antelope is to be 
America’s first game animal to disappear. 
The bison in this park were donated by the 
New York Zoological Society, and the an- 
telope by the Boone and Crockett Club. 


The Wichita Game Reserve, in Kansas, 
has a herd of buffalo given by the New 
York Zoological Society, and a few ante- 
lope sent by the Boone and Crockett Club. 


The Wyoming elk refuge is entended as 
a winter home for the elk, which have al- 
ways come down from the mountains to 
the lower ground in winter, and in years 
past have perished in large numbers from 
starvation and other causes in the Jack- 
son Hole country, This reservation yields 
a certain amount of hay to be fed to the 
hungry animals. 


The Niobrara Reservation, in Nebraska, 
now contains 14 buffalo, 32 elk and 2 deer. 
It is very small, and the animals must be 
fed hay during the winter to keep them 
alive. 

There are. other reservations, not in a 
forward state of improvement, but the 
growth of interest in these matters is a 
most wholesome sign of the times. 


MATTER in which all sportsmen may 
feel_a just pride is the hard work 
done in: behalf of the spread of an 

interest in these matters by eminent men 
all over the country. On the Pacific Coast 
officials of institutions of learning, like 
Messrs. Joseph Grinnell, Storer and Tayior, 
are steadfastly engaged in the work of 
arousing public opinion in behalf of wise 
measure, efficiently to protect our wild life. 
On the Atlantic Coast similar work is being 
done by associations and individuals, as 
Prof. H. F. Osborn, Madison Grant and 
Charles Sheldon, and the force exerted by 
all these efforts grows constantly stronger. 


OW that the United States has estab- 
lished a National Park Service, which 
is taking over all these national reser- 

vations, to be conducted under a single 
head, we may look forward to much more 
efficient and economical management, and 
to an increasingly rapid system of educating 
people as to the wonders which exist in 
these parks. It has been wisely recom- 
mended that among the officials of each 
park should be a resident naturalist, in 
charge of the park’s wild life, who should 
Study and report on it. Such an officer 
could do a wonderful amount of good, not 
only for the wild life of the parks, but for 
the education and pleasure of that ever- 
growing portion of the public which visits 
these parks—largely for the purpose of 
seeing that wild life. 


The growth and progress of national 
parks and game refuges are recognized by 
no one more clearly than by Forest and 
Stream, which has had its part in the move- 
ment for more than forty years, and is 
now reaping its reward in witnessing the 
accession of multitudes of men, women 
and children to swell that earnest band 
whose exhortations and warnings a genera- 
tion ago were as the voice of one crying in 
the wilderness. 


MOOSE IN SWEDEN 


BOTH UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
SHOULD FIND A MORAL HERE 


HROUGH the kindness of J. W. Fran- 
iS zen, Curator of the Museum of the 

Minnesota Academy of Sciences at 
Minneapolis, Minn., Forest and Stream is 
enabled to present an interesting record of 
the moose killed in Sweden during six re- 
cent years. 


The figures are furnished by Prof. Einar 
Lonnberg, of the National Museum of 
Stockholm. The period covered is from 
1909 to 1914, inclusive: 


These figures run along very evenly, and 
we may imagine that the killing of the 
moose—called elk in Sweden—is so safe- 
guarded there that its numbers remain pret- 
ty much the same. 

There was a time when elk in Scan- 
dinavia were almost exterminated, and in 
the early part of the last century the kill- 


ing of elk, red deer and roebuck was alto- . 


gether prohibited. This law, which had 
previously been in existence, was re-enact- 
ed at the Diet of 1824-25, to continue in 
force for'a period of ten years. After that 
there was an open season every tenth year, 
but, according to Lloyd, about 1834, moose 
—or elk—were so nearly exterminated in 
the Wermeland and. Dalecarlian forests 
that one might wander through them for 
days or even weeks together without seeing 
a single track. About 1850, however, they 
had become more numerous, and in. the 
same locality tracks were frequently seen. 
This is said to have been largely attrib- 
utable to a Mr. Falk, who for years very 
strictly preserved a large tract of forest 
near his home, where the elk multiplied, and 
from which they spread through the sur- 
rounding country. 

In old times in Sweden, as in many other 
places, the elk (moose) were killed in pret- 
ty much any fashion, for it was then a 
question of meat. They were taken in pit- 
falls, which were provided with interior 
engines of destruction, by a sort of self- 
acting bow and arrow—or lance thrown 
by a spring—called elg-led, by ringing— 
that is, by surrounding by a number of 
men—and by means of a pointer dog, which 
when it encountered the scent of the deer 
followed it slowly. In some cases these 
dogs were kept on leash. In others, bet- 


ter broken, the dogs went free. Besides 
this, they were chased up in crusted snow 
by hunters on skiis. In view of all these 
methods of destruction, and of the almost 
continuous pursuit, it is not surprising that 
the elk became almost extinct. 


E do not recall the earliest mention. 

of the elk in history, but there is a 

description of it—by Tacitus, was it 
not?—which is famous. When the Romans. 
were conquering the wild tribes of Ger- 
many, they first heard of the elk, which, 
they were told, had no joints in its legs, 
and, being unable to lie down, slept leaning 
against a tree. The story went that the 
natives took advantage of this habit to se- 
cure the elk, and that when they found a 
tree against which an elk habitually leaned 
in sleeping, they cut it almost through, so 
that the next time the elk leaned against 
the trunk, the tree fell over, and the elk, 
thrown to the ground and unable to rise 
again, was easily killed. 
“As is well known, the Swedish moose 
(Alces alces, L.)—elg, pronounced alj—is 
smaller and grayer than any of the Ameri- 
can forms. It is found at the present time 
from Northern Scania to Northern Lap- 
land, except on the very open land, and, 
of course, the densely populated areas. It 
is most numerous in the National Parks, 
and rather abundant in the Royal Game 
Preserve at Hunneberg, Westergotland. 
This park is located on a mountain whose 
walls are almost perpendicular, making it 
difficult or impossible. for the animals to 
escape from it except by one or two roads. 
Here the King hunts once a year, and 
only enough animals are shot to keep the 
herd in good condition. This year twenty 
were killed. The meat is distributed to 
charitable institutions, and to poor people. 
In the Provinces of Norbotton, Wasterbot- 
ten, Wasternoerl and Jamtland, and Sarna 
Township in Kopparberg, the open season 
on moose is from September goth to 15th. 
The reason for this early season is that 
snow often falls in October in this latitude, 
and after the coming of the snow the 
tracking would be easy and the hunting 
would prove too destructive. However, 
the rut is over by this time. No yearlings 
may be killed here. 

In Gefleborg and the rest of Kopparberg 
the open season is October toth to 16th. 
In the rest of the country the season is 
from October roth to 23d. 

Both males and females are allowed to 
be killed. 
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THOSE QUEBEC LAKERS 


THE SCENERY WAS LIKE A SNOWY 
CHRISTMAS CARD, BUT THEY BIT! 


By Pious 


HE lake trout is not as a rule ranked 
with our best game fish. Namaycush 
is regarded highly, nevertheless, and 

many anglers are proud to add him to the 
list of proper trophies. The trouble in 
classifying the lake trout arises from the 
fact that few ever have the opportunity of 
‘taking him under the right conditions. 
The usual method is to go after him 
when he has to be angled for in deep wa- 
ter—a hundred feet or more. This means 
trolling with a heavily weighted line, and 
a final process, if success attends the effort, 
of dragging him to the surface as we 
would the anchor of a boat. Is there won- 
der that the exhausted fish, when he reach- 
es the top, has no resistance, and that the 


Jeems, Jr. 


may be taken- until October 15, and for a 
week before the closing date no better 
sport than lake trout fishing with light 
tackle can ‘be wished. It is claimed that 
these trout will take a fly. I never tried 
that method, but I am convinced that it 
is true, for once at the top and feeding, 
the lake trout will strike at almost anything 
offered him. 

The most effective plan is to troll,-using 
a plain lure with a single hook. The “sil- 
ver soldier” is a deadly weapon—but be 
fair to a game antagonist, and do not com- 
mit the crime of hanging a gang of hooks 
to the tail of the lure. One is the sport- 
ing limit. If you ask for the single hook 
style, get one with the hook soldered on. 


Amid Such Christmas Card Looking Scenery, the Lake Trout Were Biting Ferociously. 


verdict has gone forth that he is minus the 
wild fighting strength and strategy that 
have made Fontinalis famous? 

The lake trout spawns in the fall, shortly 
before icy winter locks our northern lakes 
in a still sleep for the winter. Then he 
comes to the surface, first because the wa- 
ter is cold there and secondly, or perhaps 
mainly, because the spawning places are 
found around rocks or on graveliy bot- 
toms. 

At such seasons the lake trout leaves his 
indolent habits behind. He becomes a 
fighting, roystering blade—a harum-scarum 
bounder, and the angler who encounters 
him then will never assent to the proposi- 
tion that Namaycush lacks “pep.” If any- 
thing, he possesses too much of it. It is his 
habit to frolic about on or near the top of 
the water, singly and in schools, and a 
goodly sight it is, too, to see the broad tail 
of this trout waving for a moment on the 
surface, or to witness the fierce rush to 
the top and the quick flash as he retreats 
to the depths. 

The law (in Canada) says that lake trout 


It may pull out straight when a too-heavy 
fish strikes, but not if you are on your 
guard. A “soldier” about three inches long 
is best. You can use any of a dozen other 
spoons or lures, if desired. An Archer 
spinner is excellent. So is‘a live minnow, 
if obtainable. 

In the fall the lake trout is to be found 
around rocky islands, or shoal water where 
the bottom is rocky or gravelly. A mod- 
erate trolling speed is best, with a line run- 
ning behind about seventy feet. In my 
own case I like to use a little outboard 
motor, held down to slowest speed. ‘When 
a fish is struck, stop the motor, for you 
will have enough excitement without at- 
tempting to play angler and engineer at the 
same time. 

The strike comes with the force of a tor- 
pedo. The rod is bent almost to breaking 
and the line stiffens like a violin string. 
Then look out, for you are fastened to a 
fish that combines the strength of a bass 
and the agility of the brook trout. While 
he may not leap like the bass, he will fight 
on the top of the water and his tail will 


make the spray fly. A favorite trick is to 
roll over and over, wrapping the leader and 
line about him a dozen times. He also is 
an adept in a “chugging” up and down pro- 
cess that will invariably throw the hook 
out if you are not on the alert. 

Every inch you gain is fraught with work 
and anxiety. But when the battle is over 
and your fish, netted or gaffed, has received 
the merciful coup de grace, you have won 
a prize. The lake trout in late fall does not 
resemble the deep water summer’s sluggish 
fish any more than the cart horse is to be 
compared to the race horse. He has taken 
on a new activity, and at times shinés with 
an iridescence that makes you look at the 
forked tail to convince yourself that you 
have not taken the true Fontinalis instead. 

I do not wish to exaggerate, but it is only 
the truth to say that a lake trout, lightly 
hooked, will, in the late fall season, put 
up a fight that combines all the tricks of 
the speckled trout, the strength of the black 
bass, the swiftness of the ouananiche, the 
gameness of the salmon, and—but if you 
don’t believe it, try it—that is all I have 
to say in defense. 

I went up into northern Quebec early in 
October this fall to get in on the windup of 
the lake trout season. Usually at the time 
named the weather is glorious, with the 
woods a blaze of color. Such was the case 
this year until a misplaced blizzard came 
wandering along, and the first thing we 
knew, there was a foot of snow on the 
ground, the pines and spruce took on the 
appearance of Christmas card scenery, and 
the thermometer greeted us in the morn- 
ing with’ a record of nineteen degrees. 

Poor prospect for fishing! But Patrick, 
the faithful club game warden—his front 
name is Irish and his last name French, and 
he speaks both languages fluently—got out 
the little motor boat and we went zipping 
down the lake before a nor’easter that 
made us double reef our ears and close 
haul all outlying and loose clothing. 

Not to lengthen the story, we caught 
more lake trout trolling that day than 
usual, and one and all they were fighting 
from start to finish. It seemed queer, to 
be fishing with a seven ounce rod and a 
light bass line, while the deep snow drifted 
over the little islands, but it was worth 
while. 

Good old George Taylor, up in Glovers- 
ville, N. Y., had presented me before I left 
New York with a pair of gloves he had 
constructed for cold weather. The out- 
sides were of buckskin—the hide of a deer 
that had fallen to George’s rifle the season 
before in the Adirondacks—and inside was 
a pair of wool mittens, knitted with indi- 
vidual fingers. These were just the things 
for that kind of fishing, but after I had 
pulled them off a few times, with my teeth, 
and fought those trout barehanded, I was 
willing to quit. Then we went home and 
loafed around the club fire. Patrick, at 
least, kept warm, for he had to carry in 
the wood. 








SHALL try to describe one of the most 

interesting of all sports: the taking of 

game fishes through the ice in the North 
Woods, as taught by my ancestors of the 
Adirondack tribe, a brave race of Indians 
who could weather the blasts, rigors and 
deep snows of the coldest winters in our 
section, while their ancient foes, the Mo- 
hawks and other Central New York tribes 
were working south in search of warmer 
camping sites and shell fish. 


We were, indeed, a race of foresters, and 
when all other food failed, would devour 
the delicious “black birch,” now so rare, 
and other fragrant and healthful barks, or 
dig in the soft earth for the roots of fern 
or “brakes,” which were the nearest ap- 
proach to the potato that grows so splen- 
didly hereabouts. We fed at such times as 
did the half-starved wild deer which we 
mercifully spared that the supply of venison 
might not fail in the fall. On this account 
were we called by jealous enemies “Adiron- 
dacte,” the tree-eaters, like the great por- 
cupine whose flesh often saved our lives 
then as it does to-day those of lumbermen 
lost in the woods amid winter storms. Our 
fathers told us that this animal was sent 
by the Great Spirit to defy the Winter 
God and afford the people food. We ac- 
cordingly slew the porcupine only when di- 
rected by the old men, honoring his spirit 
and appeasing his wrath by decorating our 
finest buckskin clothes and moccasins with 
his beautiful quills. 


You see, the Indian was the first game 
warden in these parts, and we looked upon 
the ravages of the lumbermen in the early 
days with horror. They only wasted the 
game and fish. They did not care for them 
except to gratify their love of slaughter, 
or killed them merely to boast about. 

A small farmer out here, we will say, 
gets his winter wood all cut and split, and 
wants a mess of fish. For large pike he 
must have minnows or shiners. The latter 
are swimming about.in the lakes now un- 
der two feet of hard ice and three or four 
feet of snow, and to a beginner it would 
seem impossible to use this sort of bait. 

But this question presents. no difficulty 
at all to the experienced woodsman. Off 
he goes on his snow shoes, treading lightly 
over the soft snow drifts, rifle on shoulder 
and the faithful little hound at his heels. 
For a bear, lynx or fox may cross their 
path and the proposed fishing excursion 
turn into a hunt instead. There is a small 
mountain pond four miles distant, where 
he has in previous years found the pickerel 
plentiful. He finds its outlet, a small brook, 
open in places where springs boil up and 
make freezing impossible. These are the 
cold “spring holes” beloved of trout in hot 
summer time, but the abode of dace, chub 
and minnows at this season. “But how can 
these little fish be taken there without angle 
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THE NORTH WOODS PIKE 


HE IS ON THE JOB TWELVE MONTHS A 
YEAR AND IS WAITING FOR YOU NOW 





By Sangemo. (Cuts-the-Bough) 





worms?” He has none. Neither has he 
a net or bread crumbs to tempt them. This 
is what our experienced angler does. He 
looks the ground over carefully and finally 
discovers in just the right locality, neither 
too damp or too dry,.a rotting log. A blow 
with the hatchet and he reaches what he 
seeks, the pine borer, nesting in winter 
quarters, quietly preparing for its summer 
campaign against dry timber wherever 
found. 


UR fisherman rapidly removes a quan- 
O tity of these strange creatures, puts 

them into his bait-box and goes back 
to the brookside. He inserts a black linen 
thread loop into the eye of a “minnie hook,” 
cuts a slender sapling for a rod, baits up 
with a morsel of borer and casts into the 
pool. Instantly there is a commotion and 
every little starving fellow is after that 
dainty bit of food just as he would be in 
August. Out come the little dace, one by 
one, from three to five inches long, and the 
small, covered pail is soon well filled. 


So, off again goes the happy sportsman, 
now “well heeled” for future victories. He 
selects a location on the sunny side of an 
island in the middle of the pond away from 
the cutting north wind, where pickerel 
often took his spoon and bait last sum- 
mer. The island is the fall hunting camp 
of a friend, and he searches in the secret 
cache until an ice chisel is unearthed, hav- 
ing a stout handle four feet in length. 
With this he goes to work upon the thick, 
icy. covering, which he has previously 
cleared of all snow, cutting a circular hole 
about eight inches in diameter down to 
the clear water below. 


and somewhat shading his eyes, he 
can see many perch swimming about, 
but no pickerel. This is the first disap- 
pointment of the day, but even this con- 
dition may be overcome by care and skill. 
Minnows are too costly a bait to be wasted 
upon such beggars, he thinks. He must get 
rid of them all somehow. But first try a 
dace and perhaps a great pickerel may be 
attracted by the novel visitor to his realm. 
A “tip-up” is then arranged over the hole 
with a red bandanna tied at the signal 
end: The little brook captive is quietly let 
down into the depth. There is no bite 
felt.: So the angler goes to work with the 
chisel a little further around the island near 
a point of land, where the big ones may be 
wintering. 

Suddenly the red flag waves wildly in the 
air and he rushes to see what luck. In 
comes a big fat yellow perch, fast held, 
that would make a breakfast for a city 
man. That settles it. There will be plenty 
of pan fish for dinner at the farm, any- 
way. But he wants two or three big pick- 
erel for the Sunday baked fish dinner and 


Ce asaan down upon hands and knees 


“another perch instantly takes, 





to “top off” the string with. He knows just 
how to get them out of those two holes— 
if they are there at all. Of course those 
perch must all be fed or caught out before 
the brook fish can have any chance to at- 
tract the Messrs. Pickerel as a novelty. 
These gentlemen are absolutely satiated 
with a perch diet and one or two of these 
small deer are now lying nice and quiet in 
their voracious maws. “But,” the inex- 
perienced will exclaim, “how can this plan 
be carried out without exhausting our 
friend’s little store of borers and minnows?” 
Now, no Indian or the descendant of an 
Indian would have asked such a question. 
He would know how to meet that very 
simple problem. That would have been a 
part of his “college education.” It would 
have been explained to him time and again 
by his father or he would have learned if 
from the conversations of the old men 
around the lodge fires. 


The angler simply removes with his sharp 
pocket knife one of that perch’s large bril- 
liant eyes, first killing the fish with a stroke 
of the knife across the backbone; puts the 
eye on the hook and drops in, whereupon 
and is 
promptly brought out and thrown over with 
his comrade. 


One after another come out the yellow 
denizens of the clear water, until a pile 
of thirty or forty, some weighing more 
than a pound, lie flapping at a safe distance 
from the hole. Finally, there are no more 
responses from below. The perch have 
been exhausted. Following a mere whim, 
as anglers often do, a belly fin is cut from 
a small perch and put on the hook. Things 
remain quiet and work is resumed at the 
second hole, as there seem to be no large 
fish at the other one. The eye bait is now 
being tried at the new opening but with 
no success. Then again a rush must be 
made after the bandanna line and after a 
smart struggle up comes—what? another 
perch? no, indeed; but a great, handsome, 
speckled trout, a big brook one, too, weigh- 
ing more than two pounds at that. Our 
sportsman well knows the law against tak- 
ing these beauties through the ice, and with 
much regret returns him to the lake. He 
was ignorant of the presence of such fish 
there and now knows that the State has 
been stocking these waters. Then follow 
one or two more smaller trout. He re- 
turns them both, and then decides to make 
a final throw for a big pickerel, as the short 
afternoon is waning and the sun is getting 
low. “They may be hungry now that I 
have gotten all their food out, or perhaps 
a pair of big ones will happen along, just 
for luck,” he says. 

The point hole line is felt and a small 
perch is coming out, when with a rush 
some enormous object “makes a grab” for 
it, and then lets go after feeling the hook 



















point’s prick. The bait, however, is cut | 
in two, only the head and neck coming upon | 


the ice. 

“Now’s my time,” says the patient man. 
Upon his very strongest hook and below 
a thick gimp leader, now hangs the larg- 
est dace from the tin pail. 
wriggling lure and as the bait strikes mid 


water it shoots away as though frightened | 


with its new surroundings. Things remain 
quiet for several minutes. 
gins to fear that the big fellow’s unsuc- 
cessful dash made him angry or that he 
was satisfied with half a fish when the 


whole could not be safely had. 


INALLY, the coiled line begins slowly 


to travel into the ice hole, then it goes 

still faster and the sensitive finger feels 
that a great weight and power is moving it. 
Then comes a pause. Sixty feet of line 
have slowly gone out and he is on. “Now’s 
my time,” says the fisherman. Carefully 
taking all slack in and getting the line as 
taut as possible, he gives it a firm but gen- 
tle pull. 
much was needed. Now it seems as though 
a great sunken log was being towed about 
at first, but the vicious throbbing jerks felt 
by experienced fingers tell what is going 
on down there and what fish it is, as well 
as though in plain sight. Will that hole 
be large enough to pull that big, sulky 
pickerel through? The pocket-axe and re- 
volver are thrown out for use at the clos- 
ing move in this game between man and 
fish, which he knows will soon arrive. The 


head of the great pike now appears at | 


Down goes the | 


The angler be- | 


You ice-fishers all know just how | 
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the opening. He is hooked deep under the | 


tough roots of the tongue and the leader 
has thus far escaped the razor-like teeth. 
Next time he gets it, says the sportsman, 
as the great fish takes a header and splashes 
water in the face of the kneeling man. “He 
can never be pulled out. He’s too big for 
that. Slowly floating upward and ready 
to take advantage of the slightest awk- 
wardness or fumble in the management of 
that detested line, comes the Kings of the 


———_sg————_ 


Waters, his great yellow eyes glaring 
hatred at his foe above. 
The well aimed revolver speaks. There | 


are a few moments of flurry and the hard- | 


earned prize floats quiet. A few vigorous 
strokes of the axe enlarge the opening and 
an eighteen pound Great Northern pike, 


shining with his spots of gold, is drawn | 


forth. 


MAKING THE SHELL CARTRIDGE | 


INTO BALL. 
Utica, N. Y. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


In a recent issue I read with great inter-- 


est an article by Mr. F. T. Ford in which 
he describes a wolf hunt. And the process 
of adding tallow to bird shot in a shot-gun 
shell, thus making a load that can be shot 
like a rifle ball. j 

I have taken a shot-gun shell and cut the 
paper over the wads between the powder 
and shot so that the load goes out like a 
solid slug, but I don’t consider this is a 
safe proposition. And if this method of 
tallowing shot is safe in a cylinder barrel 
or a moderate choke I would be interested 
in getting full details. 
R. Kincranp Hay. 


















A Road in the Berkshire Hills, Massachusetts 



























HEN we tell you that the Goodyear Cord Tire is the dest tire we 
know how to build, we state the precise fact. 


How best?: In design, in quality of materials, in manner of construction ; 
in activity, comfort and strength; in consistent usefulness and eventual 
economy. 

We mean that the combined effort of sixteen thousand Goodyear 
workmen—factorymen, engineers and executives—bent upon superlative 
achievement, equipped beyond improvement, backgrounded by produc- 
tive and successful experience, can wanes nothing finer, nothing more 
skillfully wrought. 


It should be an exceptional tire—it is an exceptional tire. 


It is exceptional in all things in which a tire should be efficient, and it is 
exceptional in the absence of those things which would modify such 
efficiency. . 


By its performance in everyday service it has assumed the commanding 
position as the quality tire of America. 


Which quality makes it higher priced—and better. 


Goodyear Cord Tires come in No-Hook and Q. D. Clincher types, in 
both All-Weather and Ribbed Treads, for gasoline and electric cars. 


Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist Tubes and ‘‘Tire Saver’’ Accessories 
are easy to get from Goodyear Service Station Dealers everywhere 




































CORD TIRES 






Send for 


A SPORTSMAN’S CHOICE itaior 


Old down Cance 


Buy a canoe that ‘will take re iis tight, ‘strone, sp —— camping or 
pleasuring. An Indian’s canoe tha strong, speedy, safe and good 
looking. Our free, picture-full ae call chee you the “Old Town Canoe” 
you want, at the price that will suit you. $34 up for de’s canoe or 
pleasure canoe. 4,000 now ready to ship. Easy to buy from dealer or factory. 


OLD TOWN 


CANOE CO. 
692 Fourth St., 
Old Town, Maine, 
U. Ss. A. 























Our Expert Casting Line 


Hard Braided, + the Highest ng of Silk. 
The Strongest Line of its size in the World. 


Used by Mr. Decker in contest with Mr. 
Jamison. Nuf sed. Every Line Warranted. 


50 Yard Spools $1.25. 
Trout Flies 
For Trial, Send Us 
Regular price ....24c. Quality A 
for an assorted doz 


e Regular price . + «600. Quality B 
for an assorted doz. Quality C 


Regular price ....84c. 

Regular ‘price’ *...96¢, Bass Flies 
Gauze Wing 

English 





for an assorted doz. 


for an assorted doz. 
Regular price ..$1.00 
for an ndiented doz. 
Regular price ..$3.50 


FLY RODS, 8 or 9% feet.........ccccccees $1.00 

BAIT RODS, 514, 64 or 8 feet......--e00+ 1. 

CASTING RODS, 4%, 5 or 6 feet........ 1.50 

BAIT RODS, with Agate Guide_and Tip. 2.00 

— RODS, with Agate Guide and ait 

CASTING RODS, full Agate onatings 3.50 
ORIGINAL and GENUIN 


OLDTOWN CANOES 


Introduced and made famous by us 
16 to 19 ft. 





The H. H. KIFFE "CO 13, Broadway 


Illustrated Catalogue free on application 








Let Us Tan Soar Hide 
Or mount any game head 
you may have. 
Or sell you an_ elegant 
mounted head, any kind, none 
better. 


Get our Illustrated Catalogue, men- 
tioning what you are interested in. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 









BUILD SOR 
OWN 
from Patterns and printed 
iastructions. Save 3-8 Cost. 3 
Work Easy. Material fur- 
aished, Also finish boats. ™ 
Send for Catalogue and Prices 


F.H. DARROW STEEL BOAT CO., 611 Perry St., Albion, Mich. 


STEEL BOAT 
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AN ANGLER’S FOURTH DIMENSION 





NEW AND UNDESCRIBED MOVEMENT 


OF THE ROD 


IN FLY CASTING 


By Warren Coleman. 


and has been described so often that, 

at first sight, it would seem as if the 
last word upon the subject had been said. 
Yet it was only a few years ago that Mr. 
Halford upset, with the aid of the camera, 
the cherished belief of fishermen that the 
line always straightens out on the back cast 
before the forward cast is begun. They 
had believed that the line must straighten 
or the forward cast could not properly be 
made, whereas in actual fishing they had 
begun the forward cast when the “pull” 
of the line in its backward swing became 
“right,” not realizing that the line might 
not be straight. Some fishermen are still 
unconvinced that Mr. Halford’s picture 
disproves their theory and it probably is 
true with short casts that the line does 
completely extend itself. 

It was while teaching a novice to cast 
that I discovered a movement of the rod 
of which until then I was unaware. Un- 
Halford’s loop it would take a 
“movie” camera to prove it. The discov- 
ery was made some eight years ago and 


es is such an ancient art 


| each season since then has been the object 


| of the most careful observation. 


The re- 
sult has always been the same, namely, to 
strengthen the conviction that one phase 
in the act of casting has never been de- 
scribed—at least not in any book or maga- 
zine to which I have had access. 

The description of the movement will be 


| simpler if first I quote from the writings 


| of well known fishermen. 


After describing 


| the back cast Dr. Breck says, “Now just at 








the nick of time (no sooner, no later) the 


| rod is swept down again by a quick, almost 


jerky, movement of the wrist, which is 
suddenly arrested so that the rod shall not 
form a smaller angle with the water than 
15 degrees.” 

From the above it will appear that the 
cast consists of three periods, the back 


| cast, the pause while the line straightens 


out behind, and the forward cast. Mr. 
Halford sums up his description thus: 
“Slowly and deliberately back, a slight 
pause, a slight (very slight) acceleration of 
pace when coming forward, no great force 
at any part of the cast, and carrying the 
forward motion slowly right through to the 
finish on the surface of the stream.” 
HESE descriptions are typical of them 
all. Though differing in minor details, 
they divide the act of casting the fly 


| into three phases, the back cast, the pause, 


and the forward cast. In my analysis of 
the act the completed cast consists, not of 
three, but of four phases: 1. The back cast. 
2. The pause. 3. An advancement of the 
whole rod, and then, 4. The forward cast. 

The third phase, namely, the advancement 
| of the rod, is as fundamental and as nec- 
essary to the successful execution of the 
cast as is the pause. The movement con- 
| sists in advancing the whole rod, including 
the butt. The purpose of the movement is 
two-fold, to “feel out” the tension of the 
line as it swings back, in order to find the 





exact instant at which the forward cast 
should be made, and to correct the faulty 
position in which the rod is usually left on 
completion of the back cast. 


VERY one knows that to make a clean 

back cast the rod must be neither 

too high nor too low. The correct 
position is always sought before the back 
cast is attempted. In like manner, there 
is an optimum position of the rod for 
making the forward cast. This position is 
found by advancing the rod slowly; it is 
the third phase of the act of casting. In 
this movement lies the secret of “making 
the rod do its work.” It is the execution 
of this movement which distinguishes the 
finished caster from the amateur. 

In all of the descriptions of the art of 
casting the advancement of the rod is over- 
looked entirely or is included in the pause 
or in the forward cast. Several authors, 
among them Mr. Halford, do speak of ac- 
celerating the forward cast. But in my 
opinion the moment of acceleration is the 
moment when the forward cast is begun, 
not ended. The advance of the rod is pre- 
paratory to the forward cast and consti- 
tutes a separate and distinct phase in the 
act of casting. 

I have put my theory to the test in vari- 
ous ways.- I have discussed it with “old 
hands” and without exception they have 
agreed that the movement is made. I have 
analyzed my own casts and those of others 
on the stream. The advance of the rod 
can be observed if one “fakes” a cast while 
sitting at his desk. The movement comes 
plainly into view in a horizontal cast made 
at a right angle to the direction in which 
one is facing. 

In conclusion, let me admit I am aware 
that individual casts vary under actual fish- 
ing conditions according to wind, length 
of line, and obstructions. With very short 
casts both the pause and the advance of 
the rod may disappear. The description I 
have given applies to ordinary fishing casts 
of, say, twenty feet and over, and to the 
methods of casting employed by the fisher- 
men I have known. Theoretically, it would 
not apply to Mr. Shaw’s “rigid wrist” 
method because in my opinion the for- 
ward cast is essentially a wrist movement. 


Sportsmen in several sections of Michi- 
gan are agitating a movement in favor of 
a closed season for two or three years on 
ruffed grouse, which are said to be be- 
coming scarce in that state. The matter 
may come before the Legislature in the 
form of a bill. 


You are reading “Forest and Stream” 
and enjoying it. Why not furnish some of 
your friends who may not be acquainted 
with the good things in this issue, an hour 
or two of similar enjoyment? If you will 
take the trouble to send us the names of 
any of your circle of acquaintances, we will 
see that they are supplied with a sample 
copy with your compliments. 










B. C. STANDS FOR BEAR. 


Also the Letters Are a Caution to All 
to Be Careful. 


game to shoot at, some- 
thing worth while, I’d say 
go to British Columbia. 
Step off at Ashcroft, hire 
a “breed,” two saddle 
horses and two extra for 
packing. If you don’t know 
the country leave it all to 
your faithful Siwash guide 
and he’ll do the rest. If 
he knows his business he’ll 
take you up the Caribou 
road for about 100 miles. Then turn off 
the road or trail for another twenty miles 
and you'll not be particular which way you 
head for; also have in mind that you are 
not apt to come across any hotels or res- 
taurants and when night overtakes you, 
just tie your horse to a clump of sage 
brush, stay awake and be devoured alive by 
black flies and listen to the howl of the 
coyote. 

Bears you'll see aplenty: big and little 
bears, brown, silver tip and black. 

If you failed to get your license at your 
fanding point, don’t fire a shot, or you'll 
dig up when you return. 

While it costs nothing to bang away at 
bears you are apt to try your luck at a 
wild horse, buck or sheep, for a man hates 
to carry a loaded gun for his health. If 
you really are after bear and come across 
a good big silver tip about the size of a 
matured ox, and you have about made up 
your mind that you are not an expert at 
shooting, just don’t sheot and give the bear 
a wide berth, with plenty of time to get out 
of sight. 

But in case you much desire to bag him, 
aim as near to where his heart is supposed 
to be and pull, for at that time he'll be up 
and on his feet. Of course you'll hit him 
and he won’t like it, so keep on pumping 
fead in his direction and if your guide or 
faithful (?) Siwash is in sight, or up a 
tree pump some into him. By this time you 
have perhaps killed your bear and you'll 
skin him. Tie up his hide and look for 
more; you'll find them to your heart’s con- 
tent, for it’s safe to say there are more 
bear in central British Columbia to the 





square mile than in the whole State of | 


Minnesota; in fact, the writer makes the 
statement that he believes there to be more 
bear by ten to one than Indians and whites. 

To remind myself of British Columbia I 
need but step into my back yard where I 
keep and possess two little silver tip cubs 
as pets, and in our park two monsters to 
remind me of my ventures four years ago 
where I captured these alive, returning with 
them to my home at Fairmont, Minnesota. 


L. ArRcCHER-BuRTON. 


You are reading “Forest and Stream” 
and enjoying it. Why not furnish some of 
your friends who may not be acquainted 
with the good things in this issue, an hour 
or two of similar enjoyment? If you will 
take the trouble to send us the names of 
any of your circle of acquaintances, we will 
see that they are supplied with a sample 
copy with your compliments. 
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NAS SAU-BAHAMAS 


A PARADISE of beautiful flowers and vegetation, where 
the average winter temperature is only 72°; charming 
social life; boating, golf, tennis, polo, motoring and ideal ‘surf bathing. 


Twice-a-week steamer service between fot, Fla., and Nassau, 
January to April. Sailings for Nassau, from New York every Thursday. 


HAVANA—CUBA 


Interesting and restful because of the fascinating charms of trop- 
ical life and climate. Excellent hotels. Direct service from New York 
each Thursday at noon and Saturday morning at I] o'clock. 

Luxurious twin screw steamers, 10,000 tons displacement, broad 
decks, spacious social halls, excellent cuisine. 

A 24-day luxuriously restful cruise to Progreso, Vera Cruz and 
Tampico, Mexico, visiting Havana and Nassau en route: an all 
expense included trip. 


Write for rates, reservations and illustrated 
lescriptive matter. 


WARD LINE 


New York and Cuba Mail Steamship Company 
Foot of Wall Street, New York 

DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES: 

BOSTON—192 Washington Street 

2) PHILADELPHIA—701 Chestnut Street 

WASHINGTON—1306 F Street, N. W. 
YORK—290 Broadway 































LOUIS RHEADS’ 
Entirely New Improved 1917 Baits 


Will Be Ready January 1 


These hand-made nature lures have important changes to make them 
available for a longer period of use. Certain materials of which they were 
constructed have been discarded and replaced by others that will retain their 
lustre and color after repeated immersion in the water. 


Prices remain the same—although the new minnows in place of belly 
covering in gold and silver leaf now have highly polished rolled-sheet ster- 
ling silver. The red minnows of polished sheet brass,’ and a limited num- 
ber made of guaranteed pure gold,.the latter made on order only. Strong 
Raffia grass have replaced wool and silk, so as to be almost: indestructible. 

All other baits have similar desirable improvements to last longer. 


Send to 217 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn, for small descriptive booklet, giving 
prices and the best way to use them. 
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TELLS HOW FAR YOU WALK 


The AMERICAN PEDOMETER 


Regulates to Step and Registers Exact 
Distances; Simple, Accurate, Durable 


Indispensable to every 
lover ‘of outdoor sport, and 
especially to those who 
love WALKING. Instruc- 
tive because of value in 
determining distances; a 
necessary adjunct to com- 

ss and as _ useful to 
SPORTSMEN. It furnishes 
the true solution of many 
a disputed question of how 
far it is to or from various 

ints. Best of all 
it is a wonderful 
health promotor 
because its inter- 
estin notations 
















for WALK- 
‘ou 
health, 
business or pleas- 
. mae nee 
every where the 
AMERICAN Ped. 
ometer tells the 
whole story of just 
how far you have 
travelled. 
FULL 
GUARANTEED 
One Hundred Mile 
Pedometer, $1.50. 
Sold by All Dealers or Direct 


AMERICAN PEDOMETER COMPANY 
902 Chapel St., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

















































Sportsmen anid 
Nature (Lovers 


You owe it to yourself to benefit 
by this offer while the opportunity 
is open. 

Large correctly mounted winter 
killed Moose heads, spread of 
horns (or width) 59-57-51-46 inches 
across. 

Massive symmetrical rare heads 
perfect in every way. 

Large beautifully mounted win- 
ter killed Elk heads. Rare mounted 
Rocky Mountain Sheep and Goat 
heads. Large mounted Black and 
White Tail Deer heads. 

Reduced quick sale prices. Pre- 
paid on approval. Duty free, any- 
where in U. S. A. Examine them 
in your own town. I pay tarriage 
elsewhere if you refuse after ex- 
amination. 

My heads must be seen to be 
fully appreciated. 

Send me your inquiry today; 
results will surprise and please 
you and your friends. 


EDWIN DIXON 


UNIONVILLE, ONTARIO 
Ontario’s Foremost Taxidermist 
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THE WINTER OUTFIT 


HOW TO TIE SNOWSHOES AND AR- 
RANGE DUFFLE SOCKS FOR COMFORT 


By R. J. Fraser. 


ANY a snowshoer would enjoy and 

appreciate his tramp much more if 

he could but find a way of tying on 
the shoes that- would remain comfortable 
and require no attention throughout the 
trip. I -know from sad experience that 
there is no more disagreeable task than 
that of tying and untying frozen strings 
in zero weather. 

Here is a rig that should interest the 
tramper. With well-stretched strings, 
either deerskin one and a half inches in 
width, or broad woven lamp wick, which 
is easier to obtain, this lashing when cnce 
properly tied needs no further attention. 

Also, the feet can be removed from the 
harness without any, or very little, as- 
sistance from the hands. Likewise, by 
reversing the operation the shoes are 
donned again without untying or tying the 
knots. 

The sketch describes itself. The heel 
loop “B” when once adjusted to the length 
of the foot, is permanent. No toe strap 
is necessary, though some trampers use it 
in addition to the rest of the harness. I 
have found it uncomfortable on a long trip. 

The thongs are crossed just back of the 
toes with a hitch as shown in Fig. 2, 
made by tying half of a square knot and 
then créssing the running ends. This 
hitch will not bind and can be shifted 
easily if found to bear uncomfortably on 
the foot. A half-hitch is taken about the 


! heel strap at the side and the ends brought 


back of the heel and knotted. 

This rig is a native one, tested by time 
and long, strenuous trails, and experience 
has shown that for travel in the native’s 
country the inventions of the aborigines 
can seldom be improved upon. 

The “square duffle sock” is an article of 
foot clothing little seen south of the 
Canadian line. Blanket socks are ‘quite 
common, slipper-like affairs sewn from 
blankets, that fit snugly inside of the moc- 
casin and give ideal protection to the snow- 


shoer’s foot. Their fault lies in the fact 
that they wear through quickly where the 
ball of the foot bears on the cross string 
of the snowshoe. 


HEN thus worn the sock’s useful- 
ness is ended and it goes into the 
discard. The square sock over- 
comes that fault. Each time that the 
foot is dressed the sock can be put on 
differently and all part wear equally, add- 
ing greatly to its term of life. For an 
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Enlargement of 
the hitch at A. 


Fig t 
Here is the Method Used by Men Who 


Are on Snowshoes Months at a Time. 


average-sized foot a piece of blanket 18 
inches square is about the proper size, but 
a few trials soon determine what gives 
the best results. 

Adjust under the foot as shown in Fig. 1. 
Fold the corners “A” and “A” over the 
foot as in Fig. 2, and then underneath the 
foot again as-in Fig. 3. You have thus 









This is the Campfire that all lovers of the out-of-doors are invited to “set in 
at,” and pass along the good things that come their way. As you look around 
has it ever occurred to you that the men worth while were always ready to help 
their brothers? This is particularly characteristic of sportsmen, 

FOREST AND STREAM each montr. will award a prize of any five-dollar 
article advertised in its columns to sportsmen telling the best story or contributing 
the most useful advice on fishing, hunting or camping subjects. 

To the second best will be given a copy of Nessmuk’s great book, Woodcraft. 












two, and maybe three, if the sock is large, 
thicknesses where most needed. Fold the 
rest of the blanket snugly about toe and 
heel and draw an ordinary woolen sock, or 
the moccasin itself, over all. 

The affair is not as bulky as the dia- 
grams would lead one to expect, though, 
of course, a larger moccasin than is usually 
worn is called for. A little experience 
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Fig 2. 






fortable as it is Simple, But Scarcely 
Known in the United States. 









neat arrangement of the duffle, and surpris- 
ing warmth, comfort and durability is ob- 
tained. For extreme cold weather and 
long days on the shoes I have worn two 
pairs of the square duffle in addition to 
two pairs of ordinary socks. 

Another article of clothing for the winter 
outer that “can’t be beaten” is the deer- 
skin gauntlet with its blanket or duffle 
lining. The latter is a separate mitt sewn 
to the leather one at the wrist only. The 
lining can be turned inside out and the 
whole affair easily dried. 

The native wears his mitts on a knitted 
string, just as our mothers used to make 
us wear ours. If you have to handle gun 
and rifle in a hurry your mitts take care 
of themselves and are right with you when 
you want them again, dry and free from 
snow. 







THE HIAWATHA LEGEND. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I was particularly pleased and interested 
in the reference made to the Hiawatha 
legend by Pious Jeems, Jr., in his article 
on the birch bark canoe in the January 
number of Forest and Stream. We know 
too little of our own American history, and 
the connection outdoor affairs of today has 
had with it. If any of your readers care 
to pursue farther the fascinating story 
which seems to prove historically that 
Hiawatha was in reality, even though un- 
consciously and indirectly the real founder 
of the American Republic, almost any good 
library will open to him a new world of 
study. Let him look for books dealing 
with the history. of the Iroquois, their 
legends, language, etc. CoLuMBIA. 

















The Duffle Sock or Moccasin—As Com- | 


soon gains for one the knack of making a | 
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——— and a nine-hole 


any in the South. 


Asrap trap shooting, 


located here 


be had by day or week. 


P 


PINEHURS 


CAROLINA HOTEL cnd Cottages open for the Season 
HOLLY INN, BERKSHIRE and HARVARD open early in January 


Golf Three eighteen-hole 


fairways and greens are equal to 


Every facility provided for 


Shooting !2"zest equipments being 


private shooting preserve. 
trained dogs and shooting wagons to 





NORTH 
CAROLINA 


courses 


Tennis The clay tennis courts: at 
course. The  aasesee= 


Pinehurst are famous both 
among professionals and amateurs 
for their excellence. 


Livery A large stable for saddle 


one of the and driving horses. 


Horse Racing {plendid tot. 


eee runnin; 
and steeple chasing events held ao 
week throughout the season by 
horses from private stables. 


. 30,000 acre 
Guides, 


Motoring Excellent new roads for fifty miles in. 


every direction. New State road com- 


pleted to Savannah. 
No Consumptives are Received at Pinehurst 


Through Pullman service from New York and Washe. 


ington via Seaboard Air Line Railway. Only 
one night from New York, Boston, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Pittsburg and Cincinnati 


Send for illustrated booklet giving full information 


INEHURST OFFICE, PINEHURST, N.C. 













Both because they have 
taken many record fish, 
and also because they 
were recognized as such 
at San Francisco last year. 










Established 1824 









EVERY SOLDIER’S KIT 


THE LEFT HIP-POCKET OF EVERY KHAKI 
UNIFORM should contain a bottle of 


ANTI-TOXICO-DENDROL 


the sure and certain specific against IVY- 
POISON and other Plant-Irritations as well as 
the Painkiller and Poison Antidote against 
Insect-Stings and bites of all kinds. The dan- 
gers and suffering caused by the noisome in- 
sect-pests of Mexico and the Southern Border 
are notorious, and more to be dreaded, pereeper 
than Mexican Bullets. ANTI-TOXICO-DEN- 





ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO., ASHAWAY, R.L., U.S.A. 


DROL affords 


protection 


and prompt 


relief, 


complete and permanent. 


Fifty cent bottle lasts 


ALL S$ 


aN. 


Gold Medal 


Awarded for fishing lines 

Panama Pacific Interna- 

tional Exposition. San 
Francisco 1915. 


92 years of continuous service 


Game Laws 
In Brief 


United States and Canada 


Game and Fish Laws revised for 


FRONT CHEMICAL COMPANY 
P. O. Box 452 


Graphitoleo 


“The graphite gun grease.” Selected flake 


os best known lubricant, combined 
wi 


a rust preventing mineral grease. The 


ve best lubricant for gun mechanisms, 
reels, etc. 

Send 15c. and dealer’s name for sample tube 
No. 52-H. 


Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by the 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
ESTABLISHED 1827 


CINCINNATI, O. 





1916-1917 is now on press. 

As important changes have been 
made in most states and provinces 
it is essential that you have the 
new edition of the 


Original Condenser 


and Simplifier of the State 
Laws 
Only ten thousand copies will be 


printed so you would do well to 
put in an order now. 


25 CENTS POSTPAID 


Forest & Stream Publishing Co. 
118 East 28th St. - NEW YORK 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


Two Practical Books 


for Campers and Sportsmen 
By EMERSON HOUGH 


LET US GO 
ere? 





Outline of Contents 


—_—_—_— 


Chapter 
L 


Your Summer Encamp- 
ment. 


Bait Casting For Bass. 

Angling Extraordinary. 

. The Inconnu—What It 
Is Not. 

In The Jewel Box. 


The Great-Game Fields 
Of The World. 


The Wasteful West. 
Rifles For Big Game. 
Wealth On Wings. 
Bear Hunting. 
Hunting The Deer. 


Game Laws And Game 
Supply. 

A Voyage Around The 
Room. 


II. 
IIl. 
IV. 

Vv. 
VL 
vi. 
Viti. 
rx. 
x. 
xL 
x1. 
x1. 


VI. Whither Are 
Drifting? 


Illustrated with repro- 
ductions of actual photo- 
graphs. 


$1.25 Net. By Mail $1.37. 


Before you plan your 
oe or camping trip— 
nm before you spend five 
canie for equipment, wnt 
the advice and suggestions 
of America’s greatest 
sportsman Emerson 
Seeks The amateur and 
the “regular” will each 
find these books brimful of 
worth-while information 
and the kind of assistance 
they need. 
“Let us Go Afield” is a 
call to the wild that tells 
you what to do and how 
to do it when you get 
there. From bass fishing 
to bear hunting it covers 
in detail all branches of 
the sport, telling how, 
where and when to get the 
finest specimens. Chap- 
ters on the camp, equip- 
ment, etc., are particular- 
y valuable. 
“Out of Doors” enables 
the novice to enjoy a 
thoroughly satisfying so- 
journ in the open. The 
routine of outdoor life in 
all its phases is clearly 
and thoroughly explained. 
The book is crowded with 
practical advice on what 
to wear, how to cook, what 
to eat, how to pitch a 
tent, make a bed, make a 
fire, handle a canoe, how 
to fish, etc. It also tells 
how women can get the 
most comfort and pleasure 
from camp life. 


Aside from their great 
value to the sportsman 
and camper, these books 
make delightfully inter- 
esting reading for every- 


We bod 


oay. 
Send your order to 


FOREST AND STREAM 


118 E. 28th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


OUT OF 
DOORS 





Outline of Contents 


Chapter 
I. Your Vacation. 


II. 
IIL 


The Camper’s Outfit. 
The Vacation WNuis- 


ances; How To Pre- 
vent Them. 


IV. In The Junk Closet. 
Vv. 
vI. 

vi. 


VIII. 


The Woman In Camp. 

Uncle Sam’s Shoes. 

Mountain Camping. 

Your Canoe And Its 
Outfit. 


IX. Hints And Points On 


Trout Fishing. 


Your Bird Dog; How 
To Use Him. 


Your Gun; 
Handle It. 


Your Campfire; 
To Use It. 


Cotiing: Lost And What 
o About It. 


The Faculty Of 
Observation, 


Illustrated with repro- 
ductions of actual photo- 
graphs. 


$1.25 Net. 


x. 
xI. How To 
XII. How 
XIII. 


XIV. 


By Mail $1.37. 


NEWTON HIGH POWER RIFLES 


Highest velocity rifles in the world. A new boit action rifle, American 


made from butt plate to muzzle. 


Calibers .22 to 


35. Velocity 3,100 f. s. 


Newton straight line hand reloading tools. Send stamp for descriptive circular. 


NEWTON ARMS CO., Inc., 506 Mutual Life Bldg., BUFFALO, N.Y. 








BIG DEER AND BIGGER BEAR 
WARDED SOME ADIRONDACK 
HUNTERS. 


Editor Forest “and Stream: 

Correspondents of mine in the northern 
hunting country have not agreed this sea- 
son as to the presence of any great number 
of deer, but advices just received indicate 
that some of the old fashioned “big game” 
was taken. From Essex County comes a 
statement that only a few days ago former 
sheriff W. A. Knowlton got a buck weigh- 
ing 236 pounds when dressed and that John 
Soper who was with the party got one buck 
weighing dressed 222 pounds and another 
weighing 192. From Lake Placid it is re- 
ported that a student named Bentley shot 
a buck weighing 312 pounds. 

This was positively not the party that 
came back with a story of meeting with an 
enchanted buck of great size in the Lime 
Kiln mountain region, at which two of the 
hunters fired four shots each and another 
three without apparent effect, at an esti- 
mated distance of eight rods. . Then an- 
other emptied his magazine rifle and the 
deer just went away. The man who told 
this story added, “Next.” 

Speaking of bear, it is also just recorded 
that the man in charge of the observation 
tower on Loon Lake mountain, John J. 
Ryan by name, while out on a deer hunt, 
ran into a big black bear that started for 
him after the first shot and that did not 
drop until after five shots had been fired. 
It ought also to be noted that Ryan stood 
his ground while shooting although the 
bear kept right on coming, and that the 
bear weighed 340 pounds. 

Fishermen will be glad to know that at 
last the real value of a trout stream has 
been definitely stated. It is placed at $100 
per mile of Adirondack waters. This will 
perhaps furnish a sufficient reason for the 
determined action taken by owners of pre- 
serves in the Adirondacks and the Cats- 
kills to keep out visitors with angling in- 
clinations. 

The estimate- has been furnished by the 
Taggart Paper Company of Watertown, 
which just now is asking the State to pay 
something like a million dollars for a tract 
of some 12,000 acres which was seized for 
park purposes and which contained the 
trout stream. The company actually in- 


‘ cluded the value of the stream as stated as 


part of its claim for damages, hence it may 
be taken as semi-official. 

In view of this it would be interesting to 
know whether or not the stream was 
stocked by the State under the old require- 
ment that such waters must be left open 
to the public. All the old applications for 
fish contained such a stipulation and in 
the famous fight between Oliver Lamora 
and Rockefeller it played its part. Pos- 
sibly the Conservation Commission has the 
matter in mind or will have if ever there 
is trouble over the very general setting 
apart for private preserves of lands in the 
Adirondacks and Catskills whose waters 
were stocked repeatedly by the State years 
ago and became valuable as the result of 
such stocking. This matter has not been 
agitated of late. 

Joun D. Wuisu. 

Albany, December 2, 1916. 











HOW OLD-CAMPER FED *EM 


RECONDITE HARMONIES OF THE VELVET 
CALIPASH AND THE VERDANT CALIPEE 


GUESS, after all, I will have to tell 
about that meal furnished to several 
lost campers who showed up one after- 
noon at my headquarters in the woods, as 
detailed in Forest and Stream two years ago. 


The circumstances were that a gentle- 
man, his wife and younger sister, had start- 
ed in a canoe from their own camp in the 
morning somewhere down a big lake and 
because of their unfamiliarity with wood- 
craft had become lost. They were tired, 
hungry, and in need of assistance. My 
fides achates, Pete, half breed Algonquin, 
had been sent that morning to cut a trail to 
a remote lake we intended visiting later; 
the larder was low and the problem was, 
to feed those campers. 

It was so interesting that I passed it on 
to the woods tribe of Forest and Stream, 
giving an inventory of supplies on hand, 
and asking how others would have pro- 
ceeded under similar circumstances, and how 
they would have prepared the provender. 


The answers were a revelation, and made 
me feel proud of the people who make up 
this magazine family. They were so good 
in fact that there was nothing for me to 
add, but curious readers have been casting 
reflections ever since at Old Camper and 
expressing doubt that he had anything to 
eat, or could have cooked it if he had. 


HAT is natural: But to get into the 
T story. It would have been easy to 

have cooked a snack, but I happened 
to know the topography of that big lake, 
and I knew also that the trouble with the 
party was that they were weak in their 
orientation, as the engineers would say, 
and though they had traveled before the 
wind and by paddle many miles, they were 
really not far from home, and by a short 
cut portage or two and some paddling, 
could reach it quickly. ; 

They belonged to a railroad magnate’s 
rather sumptuous outfit, brought into the 
woods at much toil and expense, and lo- 
cated on an unusually good fishing lake. 
The magnate was a splendid sportsman; 
he believed in seeking the real wilderness. 
Pete had told me where the camp was lo- 
cated. 


So, even if I have to disillusionize you, - 


dear reader, I did not feed those people. 
I humped my own small canoe across the 
half mile portage near the camp, came back 
and tackled the canoe of the castaways— 
the gentleman could not portage it, and 
it was a beast for weight at that—took the 
party to the first stretch of water, across 
a deep bay, over another portage of a mile, 
then down the lake quite a distance, and 
delivered them into the hands of their 
worried friends, who were about to start 
three or four guides out in search of them. 


The incident was nothing, and I blush to 
recall that I was regarded for the moment 
as a saver of life. But unlike one of Bret 
Harte’s well known characters, of whom 
it was said, “The subsequent proceedings 


interested him no more,” I fell into good 
things. 


The grateful magnate led me down to 


the lake front where we enjoyed a mag- 
nificent view of a particularly gorgeous 
Canadian sunset, the iridescence of which 


was heightened by the observation we had | 


of it through an upheld glass, strengthened 
by some astronomical accelerator, icy cold, 
which the magnate kept for scientific pur- 
poses in a bulky thermos bottle. 


Not so many people read Genio C. Scott | 


these days, but I cannot do better. in this 
connection that to quote from him: “To 


those who can explain the recondite har- | 


monies which subsist between the velvet 
calipash and the verdant calipee, nothing 
farther need be added; and for those who 
do not comprehend them, words would 
prove superfluous.” 


HEN we went back for dinner, pre- 
= pared by a Pullman car chef and as- 
sistants that formed part of the equip- 
ment designed for the leading of a simple 


dife, imported at great trouble into the 


wilderness. 


What we had is immaterial—now. I was 
reading the other day, for the tenth time, 
Frank Forester’s descriptions of one of 
the cozy dinners which Harry Archer was 
always giving his hunter friends, and the 
similarity was striking. Like the ruralist 
returned from the city, I am strong for 


| 


plain victuals, but “them a la’s is hell on | 


digestion.” 


At any rate I went home in the gloam- | 


ing, and discovered Pete, returned, stand- 
ing on his head against a tree. Why was 
he in that attitude? To answer the ques- 
‘tion specifically, he had cooked himself a 
mess of things that disagreed with him, and 
was trying, Indian fashion, to cure a colic. 

Nothing strange about that method at 
all. The mothers of men, dating back to 
the time when Eve first turned the howling 
little Cain on his wee tummy and jiggled 
him up and down, have understood the 
trick, and doctors will explain it for you. 

Pete knew of course that I was absent. 
It did not need Indian cunning to show 
him that. We might assume that he could 
have read the sign or “spoor.” The canoe 
was gone; there was the odor of a wet 
sulphur match in the air; the tent was 





sagging. That indicated that M’sieu had | 


tripped over one of his carelessly fastened 
guy ropes and had been saying things. But 
coming down fo brass tacks, a note under 
the wash pan on the table told him that I 
wouldn’t be back till late. Pete had been 
captured young by the good Fathers at the 
Post, and could read, although he didn’t 
look on this as an accomplishment, but 
rather as work to be avoided. 

However, I have told what I gave those 
people for dinner. They wouldn’t have 
had it if I had not helped, so I think I may 
be included in the batting average. 


Op CAMPER. 








. fish are hooked on 
Dowagiac’” Minnows 
than on any three other 
makes of lure. In fact the 
standard recipe for good 
fishing is *‘A ‘D iac” 
Rod, a ‘Dowagiac’ Reel 
and a pinch of 
“Dowagiac’ Min- 
nows; usefreely 
on any lake or 
stream. 


The new Heddon book is a dandy. Write fot 
copy——free. Remember the Baby Crab. 
James Heddon’s Sons 
Dowagiac, Mich. 


Heddon's Genuine,, 


‘Dowaeiac 


Rods -Reels-Minnows 








intended. (Note illustration) s@& 
With the S.S.S. you always have a clean 
suspensory every morning. Each outfit 
| has twosacks, you can clip one fast tothesup- 
porting straps while the other sack is cleaneed 
All sizes. Mailed in plain package on re- . 
cefpt of price. Money refunded if not satis- 
| factory. 





You Can Tramp All Day 


hardest work or 

play without strain, ¢ 
chafing or pinching 

if you wear a Sep- 

erate Sack Sus- 
pensory. TheS.S, 

S. has no irritating leg straps, \) 

Pad no oppressive band on the 
sack, no scratching metal 

slides. It is made just as nature 







Write for booklet. 
EYERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
-2 Park Place,. WATERTOWN, N. ¥. 


the most satisfactory camp bed made. Osn be 
used anywhere and when defisted oceupies 
little space. 


, SLEEP OUT OF DOORS 


No sleep is more healthful or restful than Weep 
in the open, provided your bed is right. Per- 
fection Sleeping Bags fill every requirement. 
Ask for Catalogue of our guaranteed Mattrscsec 
for home, camp, yacht and sutemebils xcs, 

Matled free. 
















For all lubrication and 
polishing around the 
house, in the tool shed or 
afield with gun or rod 


NYOIL «=: 


Perfection 

Pocket Package 
isa matchless combination 
Sportsmen have known it for years, 
Dealers sell NYOIL at 10c. and 25c. 
Send us the name of a live one who 
doesn’t sell NYOIL with other neces- 
saries for sportsmen and we will send 
you a dandy, handy new can (screw 
top and screw tip) containing 34%4 
ounces postpaid for 25 cents. 


WM. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. 








SKATING 


The King of Winter Sports and 
the most Fashionable. We have 
a superb line of Skates of every 
make, grade and price including 
the famous CANADIAN 
AUTOMOBILE SKATES. 


All makes of HOCKEY,RACING 
and FANCY FIGURE SKATES. 


Outfits from *7.50 Up 


Also Sweaters, Mufflers, Caps, 
Gloves, etc., in infinite variety. 
See our Stock or write and let us 
tell you about it. Mail Orders 
Receive Prompt, Intelligent Care. 


Sportsmen’s Headquarters For 80 Years. 


J.B. CROOK & CO.,, Inc. 
Specialists in Sporting Goods 
(Established 1837) 

463 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Opposite The Library Tel. 244 Vanderbilt 















est 
Little Work 
Saver Ever. 


It’s the Handy Oil Can 
filled with 3-in-One Oil 
and it costs but 25c. 
3-in-One has a hundred uses round 
the home and the Handy Oil Can 
is the cleverest and most unique 
container you ever saw. Get one. 
FREE—Sample bottle of 3-in-One and 
Dictionary of Uses. 

3-In-One-Oil Co., 112 New St.,N.Y. 


The Big¢ 


CAMP CRAFT 


By WARREN H. MILLER. 

The most up-to-the-minute book on camping 
ever written. Handsomely bound in cloth, 315 
—. 50 illustrations; no outdoorman should 

without a copy of Camp Craft in his outfit. 
All the modern camping outfits that you don’t 


find in the earlier books are described in this | 


one. AUTOGRAPHED COPY, $1.50. With a 
year’s subscription to Forest and Stream, $2.50. 


THE MEDICINE MAN IN THE WOODS 


Chap. I, Camp Medicine; Chap. II First Aid 
in the Woods. Price, ets. With a year’s 
subscription to Forest and Stream, $1.60. 


THE BOY’S BOOK OF HUNTING AND 
FISHING 


If you have a boy this is your best Christmas 
present for him. $1.25 net. With a year’s sub- 
scription, $2.00. BOOK SERVICE. Send us a 
list of any outdoor books you want bought or 
let us select them for you. We can save you 
money and attend to forwarding the lot. This 
service is FREE. 

FOREST and STREAM, 118 E. 28th St., N. Y¥. C. 


THE AIREDALE 


by Dr. Wm. Bruette 
An up-to-date treatise on these useful dogs. 
There is no better all-around sportsman’s dog 
on earth than a well-trained Airedale. This 
practical book tells how to train them. 196 
Beer cartridge board cover, price $1.00. 
‘ully illustrated. 
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oe ies. is this about the .22 caliber 


| city domains. 
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THE TWENTY-TWO RIFLE 


ITS PLACE AND POSSIBILITY IN THE HUNTING FIELD | 


By 


rifle: it appears of all small firearms 

the most in use, and notably designed 
for what it accomplishes. Small as its 
performances are it exerts a stupendous 
| part in instilling a love for other and more 
powerful firearms. Two-thirds of the big 
game hunters and expert military rifle shots 
of to-day were started in their shooting 
through the medium of the small arm. 

To secure even ordinary proficiency in a 
sport it must from the start commence 
from actual love of it—mere liking does 
not suffice. And to have this love come 
to the surface some achievement must be 
the recompense of continual trials. 

Today it is easy within the prowess of 
memory to recall many men who annually 
go to the woods, and are inexcusably poor 
rifle shots. The hi-power rifle is their 
arm, yet they can accomplish little with it. 
There are amidst this class of men thost, 
who persistently flinch before a shot is 
fired, jerking the almost-the-whole-thing 
part of the rifle, the trigger. Some even 
go so far as to blaze away at the object 
without sighting, performing mentally an 
uncalled-for visualization of a kill before 
the act is accomplished or even possible 
through their mode of shooting. This is 
enough proof that their early rifle training 
was wrong—if they ever had any. At least 
they began at the wrong end of it—before 
they were temperamentally, physically, or 
otherwise ready for the hi-power arm. 

Admitting the tonic properties of the big 
outdoors, even to extremes, I have never 
seen it steady the nerves of a beginner 
with a hi-power rifle. Then with some— 
though they will not admit it—they are in 
perpetual fear of their rifle. The mark 
eludes them every time. And yet the most 
spectacular kind of shooting, which they 
try to perform, snap shooting, requires for 
the instant nerves of steel, and the imme- 
diate correct alignment. 

The best way to start in any game is 
the right way. The average American boy 
and the .22 caliber rifle for years have been 
inseparable; and because of it many men, 
who take to outdoor big game hunting, re- 
fuse to see its vocational side in the skilful 
handling of large rifles. With the vanish- 
ing of wild life that little rifle still holds a 
big spot in a boy’s heart. It is a passion 
with him, encouraged by the pictures he 
conjures of some time hunting big game. 
He is the only one who recognizes no short- 
age in game as long as he is within city 
environment. He has a vague, baffling no- 
tion of its existence in abundance in some 
far-off forests or swamps. And he is 
going to hunt it some day with a hi-power, 
too! For the present he must learn rifle 
shooting within the circumscribed area of 
The ubiquitous little Eng- 
lish sparrows, stray cats, unwary pigeons, 
and multitudinous other marks must hold 
his attention until he has graduated to hi- 
power class. Through all these apparently 
insignificant steps, he is acquiring skill, and 
enlarging his desires to the point where 











Seneca. 


In 
his career, the vocational side of the much- 


the time for the big rifle will arrive. 


maligned .22 is already evident, as it 
marks the first steps of graduation from 
one size of caliber to another. 

Were it left to the part of the writer to 
give advice on the subject of the hi- 
power rifle to those who are admittedly in- 
efficient, I would say, begin all over again, 
but begin properly. As they now stand 
they can get no further in the game than 
they are. Their shoulder still dreads get- 
ting a pounding: their ears yet find no mu- 
sic in the snappy, reverberating report: and, 
anticipating all this, their finger refuses 
them ordinary steadiness in pulling. Accu- 
mulate these frailties in a sportsman during 
his first try at game, and the result is 
amusing. He may believe that he is hold- 
ing somewhere on the dodging whitetail 
as it jumps over the heaps of down tim- 
ber, but the bullet usually lodges far from 
where he had intended it. 


ITH the obvious necessary trend to 

preparedness the vocational side of 

the little .22 looms up more hugely. 
It will give a sense of comfort to hands that 
dread the first feel of firearms when they 
have not fired a rifle before. It will lead 
to correct all faults of rifle shooting in the 
men who have no desire to become experts 
in military marksmanship, yet are keen to 
familiarize themselves with modern rifles. 
They are the kind of citizens, who want to 
feel in case of national offense or defense, 
that they can ably share their part of the 
burden; and that signifies familiarity with a 
military rifle and reasonable proficiency. 

Take a man of this kind—a business man, 
perhaps—and he is in the same ridiculous 
state on his first handling of the modern 
hi-power as the man who goes to the woods 
for the first time in late life: he is not 
prepared. All his life the vocational side 
of rifle shooting with a small arm has been 
entirely ignored. It was, however, intend- 
ed to be absorbed at some future date, as 
readily as the patter of the sporting-goods 
salesman that lured him into possessing, for 
the first time, a hi-power rifle. Whether 
at target or on game, after careful con- 
sideration, it is difficult to make the average 
man believe what strange numbers of 
curves and circles that elusive sight de- 
scribes. And it is this kind of man we 
want to get hold of and start right. 

Let the man come with a start from the 
little .22 caliber to the big game or military 
rifle by common-sense gradations. The .22 
must be used often at the gallery or in the 
field until there is skill acquired. Then fol- 
lows the .22 hi-power, 25.20 and 25.35, grad- 
ually the novice ascending as his education 
progresses. The step from the large to the 
small should not be to rapid, but enough 
that pride in achievement will counsel, as 
powers of alignment, steadiness of hand 
regulate. In this manner the change of 
weights will not be so readily observed, 
still at first minor kills of crows, rabbits, 
and woodchucks must not be deemed in- 











significant. For they have played their 
part in preparing field steadiness, which 
will show in the change of rifles. And, 
furthermore, this much signifies that marks- 
manship has been attained and that inflic- 
tions of recoil are considered insignificant. 

Military experts are rightly strong on the 
subject of shooting positions, in the 
‘beginning on game with the little .22 or the 
hi-power the average American hunter 
must make his shooting position conform 
to the exigencies of the occasion after he 
hhas mastered skill, shooting position will 
come to him gracefully and as naturally 
as meeting a fast curve does to a born 
‘baseball batter. All tifle positions are well 
to contemplate over, but nature has a way 


of stepping over all of this with varying, 


occasions. 


SURF ANGLING RULES APPROVED. 

At the annual meeting and dinner of the 
Association of Surf Angling Clubs held in 
the Imperial Hotel recently the following 
tules, were approved by delegates repre- 
senting these clubs: Anglers’ Club of New 
York, Asbury Park Fishing Club, Belmar 
Fishing Club, Midland Beach Fishing Club, 
Ocean City Fishing Club, Ocean and 
Stream Fishing Club of Newark and the 
Long Island Casting Club: 

Field—The grade of casting field shall 
mot be more than one foot in 100 feet. 

Courts and Events—(1) Open field—No 
side boundaries. 

(2) V Shaped—To be laid out from a 
point on the base line, with two diverting 





lines at an angle which shall cause them 
to be 60 feet apart at a distance of 200 
feet from the base line and said diverging 
lines to continue indefinitely at the same 
angle. 

(3) Straight Lane—Two parallel to be 
laid out at right angles in base line, 30 
feet apart and continued indefinitely. 

(4) Accuracy Distance—One straight 
line to be run at right angles to base line, 
the score to be according to section 1 
measurement, minus the distance between 
the line and the weight at rest. 

(5) Accuracy Mark—A staff not over one 
inch in diameter, with or without flag, 
placed 140 feet from the base line. 

Outfit: 1. Lead—to consist of bank 
lead, the weight of which is to be two and 
a half, three or four ounces and to be fur- 
nished by the tournament committee for 
their different events and to be weighed by 
by the committee. 

2. Line—The line to e made of linen, 
with no reenforcements. 

3. Reel—The reel to contain a revolving 
spool, with no automatic device for 
thumbing. 

4. Rod—The rod when assembled not to 
exceed nine feet in length. 

5. Outfit—All to be the same as generally 
base line and cast forward. Any style of 
used in surf angling. 

Cast: 1. The contestants to cast from a 
cast allowed, except revolving lead around 
the end of rod. 

2. Stepping over the base line to be 
counted as a cast and recorded as zero. 





Corner Nassau Street 


ESTABLISHED 1830 


Manufacturer, Importer and Dealer in 


FINE FISHING TACKLE 
and SPORTING GOODS 


28 JOHN STREET 


Tue CeLesraTeD B/QceAN REEL 


Made by Julius Vom Hofe 
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3. If a lead is cast off or a line parts 
the same is to be recorded as a cast and 
counted zero. 

4. That a cast within boundaries in a 
lane, V shape court or open field shall be 
entitled to credit for a record even if made 
in an average event. 

Measurements: 1. To be made from the 
extremity of the lead at rest to the nearest 
point on the base line, except in accuracy 
test, when measurement is to be made from 
the lead to the stake. 

2. Only steel tape or chain to be used 
in measuring record casts. 


x 





HIS LATEST REEL 


Patented Nov. 17, °85; Oct. 8,°89; Mar. 21, ’11. 
Adapted for Tuna, Sword Fish, Sail Fish and 


other large Game Fish, in fact the last word in 
Reel Making. 


NEW YORK 


Circular and prices furnished on 


application 






















~SGOLLARS_” 
Come in 15 handsome styles. A fine 
linen cloth and stitched edge finish. 
Pure white. Absolutely proof against 
water, perspiration, velvet collar crock- 
. and street soot. Instantly clean- 
off or on the neck, with soap 
and damp cloth. 25c each, one year’s 
supply, $1. mer At your dealers, or 
mailed postpai n tof price. 

Be sure to chang ge, halye 

ina booklet sent free upon —— 
THE ARLINGTON CO. 
725 Broadway, New York 





First in America, Best in the World, 
Are JACOBS BIRD-HOUSES 


Direct from our factory to 
user, the most successful bird- 
houses in existence at lowest 


fae oet rices 
OS PAYS THE 


FREIGHT to your nearest 
steam railroad freight station. 
Twelve beautiful designs of 
colony houses for the rple 
Martin. Individual nest boxes 
for Wrens, Bluebirds, Swal- 
lows, Chickadees, Flickers, 
Titmice, Woodpeckers, etc. 

Sheltered Feeding Devices 
and Food Tables, Cement 
Bird Baths and Drinking 
Fountains. Genuine Govern- 
ment Sparrow Traps. 
experience by the President- 







Our Indorsement 


Over 33 years’ 
Manager. 

Mention this ngueion and send 10 cents for 
our beautiful bird-house bookklet. 


JACOBS BIRD-HOUSE CO. 


404 So. Washington Street, WAYNESBURG, PA. 


Small-Mouth Black Bass 


We have the —T. establishment dealing in 
a 


young small-mouth ck bass commercially in 
the nited States. Vigorous young bass in 
various sizes, ranging from advanced fry to 3 


and 4 inch fingerlings for stocking purposes. 

Waramaug Small-Mouth Black Bass Hatchery 

Correspondence invited Send for circulars 
Address 


HENRY W. BEAMAN New Preston, Conn. 





of all ages for stocking 
Brook Trout brooks and lakes. Brook 
trout eggs in any quantity. Warranted de- 
livered anywhere in fine condition. Corre- 
spondence solicited. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO. 
Plymouth, Mass. 


RAINBOW TROUT 


are well adapted to Eastern waters. Try stock- 
ing with some of the nice yearlings or from 
our hatchery, and you will be pleased with 


the result. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO. 
PLYMOUTH, MASS. 
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GUN GAUGES AND GUN FITTING. 
Choosing a Gun. 

EFORE calling upon your dealer or 
B placing your order for a gun consider 

among other things your size and 
strength and the game you intend to hunt. 
There has always been more or less mys- 
tery about guns and powders and perform- 
ances of old-time weapons, so it is just 
as well to say-at this time that gun and 
powder makers, have made great strides 
in the past thirty years and improved ma- 
terially upon the products of their prede- 
cessors. 

The old ten-gauge gun so popular in the 
days of black powder is obsolete. The 
all-around service weapon to-day is the 
twelve gauge weighing from seven to eight 
pounds, with barrels twenty-eight to thirty- 
two inches long. This weapon with a shot 
load of one and one-eighth to one and one- 
quarter ounces of shot is standard at the 
traps and develops the maximum efficiency 
permissible for ducks and geese. The 
twelve gauge gun is not too heavy to be 
carried afield by a man of average strength. 
The load of shot, however, for everything 
but trap or wild fowl shooting should not 


| be over one ounce of shot, as this amount 
| will develop slightly higher velocity and a 





more efficient pattern at the distances that 
upland game birds usually are killed. 

For upland shooting after grouse, prairie 
chickens, partridge, snipe or woodcock the 
sixteen gauge, weighing six and one-half 
pounds, with twenty-eight inch barrels af- 
fords the sportsman of moderate strength 
and skill the maximum of satisfaction. The 
effective load for a sixteen gauge gun is 
from seven-eighths to one ounce of shot. 
The twenty gauge is a slim, elegant little 
weapon that is almost as effective for up- 
land shooting at the ranges most game is 
killed as its larger brothers. The superi- 
ority of larger gauges is at distances over 
thirty yards. Most upland game is killed 
within that distance, therefore in the hands 
of the ordinary shot there is no material 
difference in the accomplishment of the 
twenty and the twelve. The rational load 
for a twenty gauge is three-quarters of an 
ounce of shot. The real efficiency of these 
guns is frequently lost through overload- 
ing. 

The twenty-eight gauge is a highly inter- 
esting little weapon that will shoot a half 
ounce of shot forcefully, but the skill to 
use so small a load effectively is possessei 
by but a few sportsmen. 

The Fitting of a Gun. 

T is highly important that your gun fits 

| you and that you do not fit yourself to 


the gun. It was believed formerly that 


| Oe the only way a gun could be aimed accu-. 





rately was by squinting along the rib with 
one eye while the other was tightly closed. 
To-day nearly all good shots shoot with 
both eyes open. In selecting a gun remem- 
ber that the gun that handles so lightly in 
the gun store will feel a great deal heavier 
toward the end of a hard day’s tramp 
across the hills: therefore, do not make the 
mistake of choosing a gun that is too heavy 
for you. Select a gun that seems to balance 
in your hands, and remember that you alone 
are to be suited. The gun that some of 
your friends might consider unwieldy may 
handle all right in your hands. Be careful 
that the gun you take is neither awkward 
or heavy at either the breech or the muzzle. 
What you want is one that hangs easily in 
your hands: one that you can throw to your 
shoulders and reach the triggers without 
having to stretch your right arm too straight 


“or to bend it unnaturally at the elbow. If 


your eye catches the center of the rib 
naturally when you bring the gun up to 
aim you are on the right track. There are 
a few points about the measurements of 
a gun that you must bear constantly im 
mind. One is that a straight stock and a 
long stock both result in a gun shooting 
high. A short stock or one with a great 
deal of drop causes a gun to shoot low, 
therefore, as most birds are rising whem 
you shoot long stocks and straight stocks 
are more desirable than:short and crooke# 
stocks. 

After you have selected a gun that hangs 
well and that you can handle with facility 
you can get a very good idea of how nearly 
it comes to fitting you by the following 
test: Select some object fifteen or twenty 
yards distant, above the level of your eyes. 
Stand facing it squarely, with both eyes 
on the object. Then, without shifting your 
gaze or paying any particular attention to 
the gun, raise it quickly to your shoulder 
and point at the object. Hold the gun in 
this position and then sight carefully along 
the rib. If the gun fits it will be pointing 
directly at the object at which your gaze 
was directed. If it is pointed below the 
object the stock is too short or it has too 
much drop, while, on the other hand, if it 
is pointed too high, the stock is either too 
straight or too long, possibly both. 

The decision that you may make at this 
tin. can be confirmed only by careful test- 
in« at a stationary target and later by work 
at clay birds. The invention of the clay 
bird and the hand trap has placed at the 
disposal of those who desire to learn to 
shoot or improve their skill a way for so 
doing that is as fascinating as field shoot- 
ing, and with greater possibilities for prac- 
tice and repetition until a satisfactory de- 
gree of skill is attained. 
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| Safety Razor 





a saw. 






dull and “‘pulls’’. 


cleaner. 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 


does the work’ of 


When magnified, the cutting edge of a razor blade looks like 
After shaving, no matter how well you wipe the 
blade, moisture still clings between the microscopic teeth. 
As a consequence, very tiny particles of rust form and the blade becomes 


Put 3-in-One on your blade before and after shaving. Then rust can’t 
possibly form, “A little 3-in-One on your strop keeps it soft and 
makes the razor “cling”? when stropping. 

Try it and see. Your blades wall last twice as long and shave 
Send for our booklet ‘‘A Razor Saver’? and 

FREE generous sample of 3-in-One Oil. 























112 New St., N. Y. 








QUEBEC’S NEW GAME LAW. 


(Continued from page 57.) 

with dogs is allowed between Nov. 1 and 
10. A bounty of $15 is offered on wolves. 
The wild fowl season opens September 1. 
One new feature is that the Minister may 
offer rewards not exceeding $100 for in- 
formation dealing with violations of the 
law. The right to establish new closed 
seasous, suspend privileges of sale, etc., 
still rests with the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council. 

Bear are protected between July 1 and 
August 20, but the penalty imposed for the 
violation of this section—a minimum fine 
of three dollars to a miximum of five dol- 
lars—seems absurdly -low, contrasted with 
the fine of from fifty to one hundred dollars 
for illegally killing deer, moose or caribou. 
But Quebec deserves commendation for rec- 
ognizing that the bear is a game animal. 
That is more than most of the States do. 





BEST WAY TO TAN SMALL HIDES 
AND FURS. 

I have tried a number of methods for 
tanning small hides, but the fur comes 
out as soon as they are given much wear. 
Can you give me an effective and reliable 
system of tanning muskrat hides and 
squirrel skins that will bring them out 
soft and the hair firm? 

R. E. Witson, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Answer: A highly efficient tan liquor 
that was used by Nessmuk for many years 
is composed first of equal parts of alum 
and salt. Add two ounces of saltpetre 
to the half pound of salt. Half a pound 
of alum, half a pound of salt; 2 ounces 
of rock salt will make a gallon of solu- 
tion, and in this you submerge the skins. 
Stir the skins and work them till they 
are soft, and leave in the tan four or 
five days. When thoroughly softened and 
well saturated with the liquor, take them 
out and wring them dry. Dip them in 
fresh water (rain water is best for mak- 
ing solution and rinsing). If you want 
a soft tan skin, work them and _ twist 
them till they are dry, and they will be 
soft. When working the skins be careful 
that you do not tear them. If they are 
worked over a smoke fire—over a smudge, 
they will always dry soft, like smoke tan 
brain buckskin. When they are wet, they 
must be worked till dry unless the smoke 
tan is given them; toward the last of the 
drying a little vaseline can be worked into 
them with good results. If you wish a 
poison tan, work in arsenic soap before 
tanning—then wash out and tan. Skins 
tanned this way wfill last for years; the 
secret of success lies in the constant work- 
ing you give them while tanning—Ep.] 


WINTER TOURNAMENT LONG ISLAND 
CASTING CLUB. 

HE winter surf-casting tournament of 

the Long Island Casting Club will be 

held on February twenty-fifth at Grant 

City, Staten Island. The committee in 


charge has arranged a program which will 
be found particularly attractive to the vis- 
itor and hearby extends a hearty invitation 
to members of all other surf fishing clubs 
and to the unattached caster to attend and 
compete. 
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Gnas a couple of days away from the 
grind, grab your golf clubs, of course, and 
come on down, or up, as the case may be, to 
Old Point Comfort, and try your game on the 
Eighteen Hole Golf Course, which is part of 
Hotel_Chamberlain. 


You can get here easily— most likely it’s only 
“over night” from where you are, either by 
boat or rail. 


The Golf Course is one of the finest ever; designed 
and laid out by authorities on the “Royal and 
Ancient” Game—convenient to the Hotel, and, being 
owned by The Chamberlin, it is managed in a way 


which will suit you. You can, 
also, Tennis, Horseback or Mo- 
tor. The air and sun are just 
right to make you enjoy the 
famous real Southern Cooking, 
and, as you know, this is all in 
addition to the location of Hotel 
Chamberlin, at Old Point Com- 
fort, with its advantages of 
Army, Navy and Social Life. 


This, also, is the place to take 
“The Cure,” with every sort of 
Bath Treatment at your com- 
mand. 


You will be interested in our special booklet on ‘‘Golf,” as it contains 
the first Aeroplane Map of a Golf Course ever published in America. 


Address GEO. F. ADAMS, MANAGER, 


This invitation does not apply solely to 
the long caster, who has been doing all of 
the inter-club visiting in the past, but to 
the middle distance and short casters. 

Three of the four events are open to all. 
These are as follows: No. 1. Longest cast 
of three, open field. No. 2. Average of 
five casts, open field, three classes. No. 3. 
Accuracy-distance, average of five casts, 
three classes. 

The single club event is No. 4, average of 
three casts, “V”-shaped court, three classes. 

Three or four-ounce leads as desired may 
be used in all events. 

In events two, three and four the J. M. 
Gentle system of percentage classification 
will receive its first trial. In this system 





Fortress Monroe, Va. 


the limits of the classes depend entirely 
upon the top score in each event, seventy- 
five per cent. thereof being taken as the 
top limit of the second class and fifty per 
cent. as the top limit of the third class. 
Thus if the high average in Event 2 is 
found to be three hundred and forty feet, 
two hundred and fifty-five feet, or seventy- 
five per cent., becomes the top limit of 
Class 2 and one hundred and seventy feet 
the top limit of Class 3. 

Heretofore, visiting at tournaments has 
been confined to the top-notchers. It is 
hoped that our tournament will bring out 
as visitors all classes of casters, for we 
are out to boom the surf cast, the longest 
cast in the world. 
Frep S. Fecu. 
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Camping Goods, Canoes, all Summer Sports 
are shown in our Catalogue No. 70 
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GUN saci, Hunting Cloth- 


ing and Shoes, Foot Ball, Basket Ball, and all Fall 
and Winter Goodsare shown in our Catalogue No. 72 F 


Either or both Catalogues mailed on receipt of 5c. to partly pay postage 


Schoverling Daly & Gales 


302-304 Broadway 
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THE SMITH — our Trap Grade 


With Two Triggers, $56.50. — With Automatic Ejector, $67. 50 


With Automatic Ejector and Hunter One Trigger, - 


We make all grades from - 


87.50 
$25.00 to $1000.00 


SEND FOR OUR ART CATALOG 


The HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc., 80 Hubbard St., FULTON, N.Y. 
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beauty of the flying arrow. On one occa- 
sion I missed a little buck at 30 yards, be- 
«cause I had to shoot kneeling, a position we 
thad not practiced. 

Besides wounding a forked horn at 80 
yards with an arrow which traversed his 
neck above the vertebra, but doing no harm, 
TI shot and killed a spike buck at 45 yards. 
‘We sighted him broadside on. As he gave 
‘his first startled leap I let drive with a very 
broad barbed arrow! The hum of the 
‘bowstring, the whirr of the feathered shaft 
cand the vicious “chuck” of the strike, were 
‘music to my ears. 

The deer gave a little grunt and like a 
flash he whirled about and seemed to trip 
cand roll over in the manzanita brush. With 
a rattle and crash he regained the other side 
where we let fly another arrow at him. My 
first shaft was driven half its length in 
his body, and with great difficulty he made 
‘his way up the wooded hillside. 

We knew that he could not run far, be- 
‘cause an arrow kept in motion is very 
painful and because his wound was in the 
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penetrometer 


very vascular area below his diaphragm. 
So we trailed him slowly. Just at nightfall 
we found him, not more than a quarter of 
a mile from the spot where he started. 
He was cold and stiff. An extensive wound 
of his liver and vena cava, resulting from 
the sharp barbs of the arrow, had fin- 
ished him. 

Mr. Compton on this same trip made a 
beautiful shot at a running deer—we star- 
tled a forked horn, and as he bounded 
down a steep hillside, Compton caught him 
on the fly. 

Just as the deer turned in its course to 
enter the woods, at a distance of 65 or 75 
yards, the arrow hit him in the short ribs. 
It ranged forward and came out behind 
the opposite shoulder. 

The arrow flew with great power and 
speed so that at its point of exit, the shaft 
projected a foot beyond the body of the 
deer. Thus as the animal dashed through 
the undergrowth the shaft was broken off 
short, leaving nothing but its feathers visible. 
We heard him crashing down the canyon 






but knew that he was fatally wounded. An 
hour later, about two hundred yards down 
the gulch, we found him crumpled up 
against a clump of young madrone trees. 
His pleural and pencardial cavities were 
full of blood and death must have super- 
vened within a few minutes. 

This was a striking example of good 
luck, good archery, and good judgment of 
distance. 

However, Mr. Compton is no novice at 
the sport, having hunted all his life, either 
with the rifle or the bow. With the latter, 
he has killed all sorts of game: quail, 
prairie chickens, ducks on the wing, wild 
turkey, rabbits, squirrels, ground hogs, 
*coons, badgers, antelope, deer and elk, all 
have fallen beneath his deadly shafts. 

His favorite bow, noted for its brilliant 
cast, pulls 65 pounds. It is light enough for 
small game and heavy enough for large. 
He calls it “Wolf Voice’—after an old 
Sioux Chief. Another bow, pulling 80 
pounds, which few men can shoot, he calls 
“Old Horrible.” It could drive an arrow 
through a buffalo. 

Of course it takes a great deal of prac- 
tice before one can begin to shoot the bow 
with any degree of proficiency, but it is 
surprising what can be done with this noble 
old weapon where patience and careful 
methods of hunting are used. 

Although its glory has long since been 
eclipsed by firearms, the long bow can still 
be used successfully in the chase, by those 
who like a touch of archaic romance mixed 
with their sport. 
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OFF-DAYS AND DAYS-OFF 


EVERY TRAPSHOOTER- EXPERI- 
ENCES THEM—WHAT THEY MEAN 


° 


By Fred O. Copeland. 


OR time out of mind it has been an 

axiom among trapshooters that, “the 

best of ’um have an off-day.” Since 
nervous systems seem to be put together 
differently the possibility of placing one’s 
finger on the exact trouble for any certain 
off-day is extremely difficult. This dif- 
ficulty in connecting with a heretofore 
simple target not only exists but is 
developed on certain days. One off-day 
may show up an inability to hit a sharp 
left quartering target and on another day 
an uncanny feeling arises that-breeds un- 
familiarity with the nicety of elevation re- 
quired for a straight-away bird. And who 
has not seen the shooter so disquieted and 
lost that he will get back at the very first 
opportunity to that trap and that. bird which 
started the trouble and hammer away till 
the riddle is solved. In a severe case the 
thing takes on the form of a veritable 
nightmare and it seems as though each 
target called up bends in the same deadly 
angle. The trouble cannot be laid to the 
fit of the gun for we have in mind a com- 
bination of man and gun that performs in 
a high per cent. of cases so well that the 
score seldom hides behind the 88 per cent 
mark. 

With the trapshooter his means of cor- 
rection are limited only by his pocketbook. 
He may stand just so, place the heel of 
the gun stock in precisely the same place 
on his shoulder, and call up out of the lit- 
tle green traps-house the angles he wants 
and as many of them as he will pay for. 
ein all frankness to the reader it may be 
confessed at this point that the foregoing 
has been intended to serve but for an in- 
troduction to a more serious business, vast- 
ly more serious to the upland gunner, who, 
while struggling through dense _ cover, 
thanks a kind providence when he can get 
his gun to the same spot on his shoulder 
twice out of five times. But surely, like the 
trapshooter, there is help here for him; his 
birds’ are springing from the ground 
whether they are walked-up or flushed 
ahead of a pointing dog. Moreover, the 
gun, though it may be smaller in gauge, 
probably will not be far from the meas- 
urements of a well fitted trap gun for 
though the modifications required in the 
uplands are kept in mind, much straighter 
and longer stocks are being used by gun- 
ners who have accustomed themselves to 
the now no longer new order of things at 
the traps. . 


The covert hunter’s troubles on a certain 
flying mark, a certain bird with regard to 
angle or elevation, are of longer duration, 
in fact, may last out the season. If he 
goes out alone to correct the error the op- 
portunities in our latter day coverts posi- 
tively will not give him a sufficient number 
of chances and should he choose the more 
delightful outing, that with a shooting com- 
panion, the opportunities will be more than 
cut in half, for as a sportsman the same 
abundance of birds-can supply for him 
but half the practice and other eyes are 
on him. 


ERCHANCE the oddity of the con- 
P tinual miss is eliminated in the thicket 
when a grouse bursts sidewise on 
whirring wings or when a woodcock twists 
around an alder, or again, when jack snipe 
with a hasty squawk suddenly abandons his 
midday reflection on his favorite pool and 
nervously bends his wings for a more se- 
cluded inlet. Here it is that experience 
guides the muscles and luck often blossoms 
into joy. The relaxation in delight over 
the trophy is pardonable and yet how fatal, 
for around yonder tiny evergreen sits a 





partridge with bill slightly opened in a 
smile, crouches a woodcock with nose 
wrinkled in glee. Timed to exactly the 
improper second something hops into the 
air as big as an eagle, moves in majestic 
sweeps and slow down a cart-path or up 
the side of a hill as bald of cover as an 
egg. Here is. the opportunity, wise ones 
tell us so, even the novice may recognize 
it on first acquaintance. The time to make 
the game bag so much heavier has arrived. 
Sulphurous fumes are on the air; fumes. 
thrown off oftimes by more spirited words 
than their meek and lowly literal trans- 
lation would indicate to the uninitiated: 
“missed with both barrels.” These open 
opportunities are so welcome and rare to 
him who forces his way through the dense 
cover which conceals the game he loves. 
that the very surprise at the open shot may 
tend to carelessness, overconfidence or the 
very fright of: “there’s my hoodoo angle 
right in the open.” 


Though the investment may be heavy in 
these days of all but priceless ammunition 
the time is now ripe here at the end of 
the bird season for those sportsmen who 
through years of seasoning know that they 
need ask no odds in difficult cover, taking 
toll where the novice would not move his 
gun and yet who openly recognize the fact 
that they should train down finer for that 
opportunity so often missed in order that 
humiliation in oneself and in the presence 
of others may not be too great after the ~ 
bird’s hiding place has been diligently 


The most discriminating gun users in America shoot guns made by 


PARKER BROS,, merieo, conn, U.S.A. 


Makers of Guns That Satisfy 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
NEW YORK SALESROOMS, 32 WARREN STREET 


Resident Agent, A. W. duBray. 
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Smokeless Shotg; 


HERCULE 


In Your Favorite 
Make of Shells 


ular make of shell when shooting at 


Tw fact that you prefer some partic- 


the traps or in the field need not pre- 
vent you from enjoying the satisfaction 


Infallible and “E C.” 
can be obtained in all 
of the following makes 
of shotgun shells. 


given sportsmen by Hercules Smokelss Shot- 
gun Powders, Infallible and “‘E. C.” 

These splendid powders, which are of high 
and remarkably uniform quality, may be 
obtained in any standard make of shell. 


Undoubtedly the shell you use is named in 


PETERS 
REMINGTON 
SELBY 
U. S. 
WESTERN 
WINCHESTER 


the list given at the left. 
you order ask for a Hercules Powder in that 
particular make of shell. 
name of the powder stenciled on the box 
and on the top wad in each shell. 

Hercules Smokeless Shotgun Powders give 
light recoil, high velocity, even patterns. 


The next time 


You will see the 


You can’t do better than shoot either In- 
fallible or “‘E. C.’’? Write for a free book- 
let that describes them fully. 


HERCULES POWDER, Co. 


Wilmington 


sought out either by one’s own woodcraft 

.or by the wonderful work of an intelli- 
gent dog. Confidence breeds confidence and 
the whole line of other shots will be 
strengthened by the solving of the perhaps 
really easy yet personally difficult one. 


HE usual sportsman, not the one who 
T spends every identical day of the open 

season in the cover, can go back over 
the bird season and recall almost every miss 
and kill and he knows what combination of 
angle, elevation, speed and distance he 
would substitute with a clay target for the 
flying bird. Both automatic and expert 
traps may be manipulated in a manner to 





NEWFOUNDLAND 


1061 Market Street 


Delaware 


give any flight and any speed in reason, 
while the shooter is free to roam the 360 
degrees and entrench for the enemy. In 
order that it may not be guess work, let 
the investigator have this fixed target 
thrown as slow as may be and handling 
his field gun in the manner of a trapshooter 
play around the target with his shots till he 
finds what is the matter, then develop the 
shot to the point of a surprise pull of the 
target and the gun jumped to the shoulder. 
With the thing well in hand it is not an 
inopportune time to slap in the second bar- 
rel when a miss does occur, and there is 
an opportunity, too, to experiment with that 


A Country of Fish and Game 
A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 


The country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all 
kinds of Fish and Game. All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their Salmon 


and Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. 
foundland say there is no other country 

secured and with such ease as in Newfoundland 
Booklet and- Folder, cheerfully forwarded upon application to 


J. W. N. Johnstone, General Passenger Agent, Reid Newfoundland Co., St. John’s, Newfoundland 





Americans who have been fishing and hunting in New- 
in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can 


Information, together with illustra’ 
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foolish, floating, driven grouse that a few 
times each season comes sailing your way. 
Out where the clay targets are alighting 
is the place to intersect this right-angled 
proposition and it may run into shells, nev- 
ertheless, it is a good investment. 


T is impossible to imitate even poorly the 
flight of a woodcock with the usual clay 
target machine and while some might be- 

come expert enough with some of the hand- 
traps to approach the thing they will not 
be met with at every crossroads. There- 
fore, other means may serve a better end 
for practice or at least to supplement prac- 
tice at clay targets. Most shot gun shells 
are highly colored and the empty cases 
show up well when thrown through the 
small cover such as the woodcock frequents. 
Snapping at them as they bound among the 
limbs will satisfy the most skillful. This 
with the clay targets afford practice, the 
lessons from which will, if well soaked 
in, develop an added skill that allows of 
at least a reasonable amount of cunning 


’ with the trigger of a shot gun and the 


ability to cut down those lost opportunities 
to an appreciable degree. 

It is safe to say that no one is letter 
perfect in shooting upland game birds and 
if any one ever approached perfection he 
would stop long short of it through satia- 
tion. There is, however, a charm in know- 
ing how to handle skillfully each real op- 
portunity and that too in the early mo- 
ments before disgust and physical exhaus- 
tion set in both on the part of the gunner 
and the game. 





STEAM WILL SOON BE UP. 


EFORE the tremendous sums of 

money which are involved in a “world 

series” or a Yale-Harvard foot ball 
game have passed completely from the 
memory it is interesting to lay beside them 
for comparison the 40 million dollar for- 
tune invested in the sport of trapshooting 
and also there is called to mind the thir- 
teen most powerful trapshooting organiza- 
tions in the country, viz.: 

New York Athletic Club, Travers Is- 
land, N. Y. 

S. S. White Gun Club, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wilmington Trapshooting Association, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Chicago Gun Club, Chicago, IIl. - 

Cincinnati Gun Club, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Oriole Gun Club, Baltimore, Md. 

Memphis Gun Club, Memphis, Tenn. 

Portland Gun Club, Portland, Ore. 

Indianapolis Gun Club, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Bay View Gun Club, Alameda, Cal. _ 

Los Angeles Gun Club, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Pastime Gun Club, Detroit, Mich. 

St. Louis Trapshooters’ Association, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Professionalism in the sport is a thing 
of the past and unlike America’s other 
great sports it is purely a sport of the 
masses in which they are the actors. 

Intercollegiate shoots have been held in- 
termittently since 1898 although not -till 
last year with the formation of the Inter- 
collegiate Association has the sport been 
put upon a firm basis. There have been 
25 shoots up to the 25th of November, this 
year, of those Yale has won 13 first places 
while Princeton and Harvard have each 
won the championship 6 times. Solid gold 
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clay target watch fobs are awarded to the 
winning team as emblematical of the cham- 
pionship. 


TRAPSHOOTING HISTORY FOR 1917 
HAS STARTED. 
IRST, let it be said, the places where 
F the Grand American and the Subsidi- 
ary Handicaps of the Interstate As- 
sociation will be shot have been chosen and 
are as follows: 


The Southern Handicap, Roanoke, Va. 


The Eastern Handicap, Hartford, Conn. | 
The Western Handicap, St. Joseph, Mo. | 
The Pacific Coast Handicap, San Jose, | 


Cal. ° 
The Grand American Handicap, Chi- 
cago, Ill 


The interesting directors’ meeting where 
the above business took place was held on 


December 7 at the Hotel Astor in New | 
York City, and the following well-known | 


mames were heard when the roll-call took 
place: Murry Ballou of American Pow- 
der Mills, Ed. Banks and J. T. Skelly of 
Hercules Powder Co., C. R. Babson and O. 
R. Dickey of U. S. Cartridge Co., J. F. 
Carraher of Hunter Arms Co., J. Leonard 
Clark, A. F. Hebard and T. A. Marshall of 
Remington-U. M. C., T. E. Doremus (Act- 
ing Chairman and President for 1917) and 
L. J. Squire of DuPont Powder Co., F. C. 
Drew, C. L. Greene and P. B. Keenan of 
Winchester Rep. Arms Co., W. F. Parker 
of Parker Bros., C. J. Fairchild of Black 
Products Co., Paul North of Chamberlin 
Cartridge & Target Co., T. H. Keller (Vice 
President for 1917) of Peters Cartridge 
Co., and E. R. Shaner (Treas.-Manager for 
1917). 
tary for 1917.) 


The annual meeting will occur earlier in | 


1917, coming on the first Thursday after 
the first Wednesday in November. 

The resignation from membership of the 
Lefever Arms Co., Inc., was accepted. 


The following resolutions were carried: 


In 1917 the same general Registered 
Tournament Policy as was in force in 1916 
will be continued. (Note that applica- 
tions carrying requests for contributions 
for Registered Tournaments will have to 
be in at the Interstate’s office on or before 
February 15.) 

It was decided to present a trophy to 
the winner of the High Amateur Average 
of 1916. 

Newly organized gun clubs will continue 
to receive trophies provided they have af- 
filiated with their State Associations. 

Team trophies will be presented this year, 
the conditions to be announced later. 

The winner of the Fleet Championship 
of the U. S. Atlantic Fleet will be allowed 
to compete in the National Amateur Cham- 
pionship at the Grand American Handicap 
Tournament. 

Definition of an Amateur and Profes- 
sional : 

Any shooter, not dependent upon his 
skill as a trapshot as a means of livelihood, 
either directly or indirectly, or in part or 
in whole, including employes of manufac- 
turers of, or dealers in, firearms, ammuni- 
tion, powder, traps, targets and other trap- 


(E. R. Shaner was elected Secre- | 





Learn to Shoot 


Learn how to handle a gun. Take a “crack” 
at the clays. Get your share of the Sport 
Alluring. Add health to pleasure and accu- 
racy to recreation. Develop your bump of 
concentration. 


TRAPSHOOTING 


is 4 bully sport for both man and woman 


and tends toward self development. A few 
hours at the traps will not only clear your 
mind of care and worry but will send you 
back to: the battle of business with clearer 
vision and more pep. 


Go Out to the Gun Club To-day 


get a taste of this truly American Sport. 
Learn its fascination and the good fellow- 
ship that prevails among “gunbugs.” Then 
you'll know why hundreds of thousands of 
people are “dyed-in-the-wool-enthusiasts.” 
Any of the shooters present will loan you a 
gun and teach you the fine points of the game. 


Send to-day for our booklet The Sport Alluring 
No.3 and get the name of your nearest gun club. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


America’s Finest Canoe 
Speed, lightness and beautiful finish com- 
bined to the highest degree. Write for free 
catalog showing the many distinctive fea- 
tures of the Racinewis. 
Racine Boat Company, Dept. T, Racine, Wis. 
SSeercheatpohemneoeepeeasesisonastutngeanncnneseneneensseesnenanesenisinas™ 


OBINSON CRUSOE’S ISLAND 

OUTDONE!—ST. VINCENT ISLAND, FLA., 

in the Gulf of Mexico, containing over 
13,000 acres of pine forest, fresh water lakes, 
grassy savannahs, wild boar, native Virginia 
and Osceola deer, also imported Indian deer, 
wild cattle, turkey, millions of ducks and ali 
varieties of fish. The Island with bungalows, 
hunting lodges, yachts, boats and vehicles for 
sale to close an estate. Easily protected. Many 
thousand acres of finest pine trees. Booklet 
sent on request. For information inquire V. M. 
PIERCE, Main Street, Buffalo, New York. 


CAMP 


at Belgrade Lake, Maine 


About 50,000 sq. ft. of land. Situated on point 
with water front and back.~ Camp 50x21 12 
ft, piazza. Large living room and dining-room 
with eage stone fire-place. 4 sleeping rooms. 
Floors of beech and hard pine. Ice house. 
Rangeley row boat. Camp fully furnished. For 
Particulars and pictures apply M. R. SIMMONS, 
40 Court St., BOSTON. 


FOR SALE, ETC. 





FOR SALE—Large beautifully mounted Rocky 
Mountain sheep heads; large winter killed elk 
heads; black and white tail deer heads. All 

tfect heads os best aoe reasonable gee: 

xpress prepaid on approval. Edwin ixo 
Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario, Canada. " 


PHEASANTS—H. W. Myers. Olympi ‘ 
ington. R. F. D. No. i. secipeauens 


Oak nike 
YOU CAN TAN YOUR OWN FUR 
SKINS—Make your own ru a. oe 
mounted heads, open mouth finish, with my up- 
to-date a ns and time-and-labor sav- 
ing methods. ou are certain of success at this 
ee eee var carne formulas and 
ructions only $3; postpaid. uty free. Edwin 
Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario, Can. 


30 FOXHOUNDS TRAINED ON RABBIT 
L. E. Essex, Edinburg, ind. m 


POINTERS WHELPED July 13th, Champion 
—— conigrens ee ¥ Brace black female 
paniels, pedigree an registered. Cheap. 
George Smith, Milford, N. Y. " “— 


CONSULTING FISHCULTURIST—Expert ad- 
vice on all fishery matters. Sporting waters ex- 
amined and reported on in regard te improving 
fishing. Sites for hatcheries located. W. M. 
Keil, Tuxedo Park, N. Y. 


ANTIQUE FIREARMS—Fine 
and rare flintlocks, matchlocks, 


wheelocks, ‘crossbows for sale. 
No duty. Freight paid. Photos. 
No catalog. State requirements. 
Allen, The Facade, Charing 


Cross, London. 








BUY, SELL, EXCHANGE—AII sorts old-time. 


and modern firearms. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
Antiques, 805 Madison Avenue, New York. 


WILD DUCKS AND FOODS 





WILD MALLARD DUCKS for decoys and 
breeders, one fifty each. D. Trass, Madison, O. 


TAXIDERMISTS’ SUPPLIES 





FOR SALE-—A rare mounted 32 point woodland 
caribou head; double brow shovels or palms. A 


— head of the very best class in every way. . 


ery moderate price. Express prepaid on ap- 
roval. Edwin Dixon, Expert Taxidermist, Main 
et, Unionville, Ontario, Canada. 


TAXIDERMISTS SUPPLIES—Artificial skulls, 
lass eyes, etc. A. Vela, Taxidermist, Jackson, 


FOR SALE—Three rare, beautifully mounted 
moose heads; spread of horns 60%; 58 and 57 
inches. Newly mounted massive beads of the 
very best class, perfect in every way. Reason- 
able prices. Express prepaid on approval. Edwin 
Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario, Can. 


FILMS DEVELOPED i0c.; ALL SIZES— 
Prints 214x3%4 3c.; 3%4x4% 4c. We give Profit- 
Sharing Coupons. 24 hour service work guar- 
anteed. Send negatives for samples. Girard’s 
Commercial Photo Shop, Holyoke, Mass. 








shooting accessories, and who does not re- 
ceive any compensation or concession, mon- 
etary or otherwise, or allowance for ex- 
penses or trapshooting supplies from such 
manufacturers or dealers, shall be classed 
as an amateur. 

Any shooter, including employes of man- 
ufacturers of, or dealers in, firearms, am- 
munition, powder, targets, traps and other 
trapshooting accessories, who receives his 
salary or any portion of his salary, or any 
expenses of any kind for use in trapshoot- 
ing, or rebate on the market price of such 
articles, as compensation for the promotion 
of the sale or advertisement of any such 
products handled by such manufacturers, 
shall be classed as a professional. 

As a further proof of the regard with 
which trapshooting is held it may be said 
that 236,475 targets were thrown during the 
six months between March and October 
at the shooting school at Atlantic City and 
that 4,870 were either induced to take a 
hand at the game or were drawn to it of 
their own accord. As the sport is admit- 
tedly fascinating no doubt the new shoot- 
ers making up the 2,476 of the above total 
will not only continue to shoot but also 
bring others into the game by their en- 
thusiasm. 


S the new year swings into its short 

month, those having to do with the 

management of registered tourna- 
ments will be minded of the fact that their 
applications must be at the office of the 
Interstate Association before February 15th 
—provided the closing date is the same as 
that of other years, the Association holds 
its annual meeting December 7th. By so 
doing gun club secretaries will augment 
their chances in receiving financial support 
from this source which it has been inti- 
mated may take the form of all trophies 
and no money in 1917, thus proclaiming in 
no uncertain manner that the professional 
spirit is being entirely eliminated. This is 
as it should be for it is this element that 
prefers trophies over money that is the 
backbone of both their individual clubs and 
the very sport itself. 

In fact, the trade representatives are 
banding together to give the amateurs 
shoots, as witnessed by the great and popu- 
lar annual shoot of the Westy Hogans and 
the new organization of mid-west “pros,” 
The Miwikims. The old organization will 
hold its 11th and the new one its Ist an- 
nual tournament for the amateurs during 
September, 1917. 

J. KANNOFSKY 
PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER 


eo 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, ani- 
mals and manufacturing purposes a agovialss- 
Send for prices. All kinds of heads and skulls 
for furriers and taxidermists. 
363 CANAL STREET, NEW YORE 
Please mention “Forest and Stream” 


Saddles, $3.00 up. New uniforms, $1.50 up. 

‘Army 7 shot carbine $3.50; etges. 1>g¢ each 

U. 8. N. Winchester high power rifle 6m/m, $9.85 
Team harness $21.85 up. C.W. Army Revolvers,$1.65 
Remington Army Revolver, $4.85; ciges. le each 
Mauser High Power rifle with 200 etges. $19.85 
15 Acres Government Auction Goods Bargains 


sale and retail cyclepedia catalogue, mailed 25c 
east and 30c west of Mississippi River. 


NCIS BANNERMAN, 501 BROADWAY, NEW YO 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


FOR SALE—Four-room cottage, on ocean front 
and bay, Long Island. Can be used as hunting 
or fishing lodge. —— summer opportunities. 
Box 10 care & S. 


ECZEM A Psoriasis, cancer, goitre, tetter, 

old. sores, catarrh, — dandruff, 
sore eyes, rheumatism, neuralgia, stiff joints, 
piles; cured or no charge. rite for particu- 
lars and free samples. Eczema Remedy Com- 
pany, Hot Springs, Ark. 


FOR SALE-—$75 Ithaca quail gun at a bargain, 
Lee Bay, 2853 North 1ith Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


INDIAN BASKETS AND RELICS—Catalogue 
free. Gilham, Highland Springs, Cal. 
cured or no charge. rite for 


MANGE yarticulars describing the trouble. 


Eczema Remedy Company, Hot Springs, Ark. 


FOR SALE—Complete set of Forest and Stream 
from beginning up to 1916. Bound up to 1888. 
Price $250. J. J. Phillips, 1206 Maryland Avenue, 
N. E., Washington, D. C. 





Eczema, ear canker, goitre, 


SECOND-HAND GUNS — CHEAP — Repeaters 
and doubles. One 20-gauge Smith. Other guns 
taken in trade. Write Eben Calhoun, Hanlon- 
town, Ia. 


ARE YOU WISE TO THE EXCEPTIONAL 
bargains we are offering? Glance over these few 
specials, then write at once. cs 

10-gauge Double bbl. hammer Shotgun, English 
make, $10. 12-gauge Winchester Repeater, 1897 
model, take-down, $20, like new. 12-gauge Win- 
chester self-loading Shotgun, $25. 7 X fine Ger- 
man Prism Binocular in leather case, $22. 8 X 
Zeiss Stereo Binocular, leather case. Price $30. 
No. 6 Blickensderfer, aluminum portable Type- 
writer, leather carrying case, $10. Will ship 
any item C. O. D. with peasilene of examina- 
tion upon receipt of 25 per cent. deposit. 
refunded in full if not satisfactory. 

Stern Company, 1047 T Madison Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


TRAINED fox and wolfhounds; also coon and 
varmint hounds; on trial. John W. Burks, 
Bolivar, Mo. 


WANTED—Remington automatic shotgun; also 
Remington rifle. Want Newton high power. Pay 
cash. C. M. Augustine, Whitehall, Wis. 


TAXIDERMISTS—On all trophies of the chase 
such as deer heads, moose heads, and elk heads 
for wall mounts; fox, wolf, coyote, bear, for 
beautiful mounted rugs, birds of all kinds. We 
tan and dress all kinds of fur skins for ladies’ 
furs. Send for catalogue. W. W. Weaver, Custom 
Tanner, Reading, Mich. 


QUICK SALE—12-gauge L. C. Smith, 
Catalogue, Price $400. One trigger $2 
makes $425. Used but in good condition. 
$95 takes it. Ernst Grauer, Michigan City, Ind. 


srcoceadie hie inssiaieg sasiea har cxeiiutieratiyciecas tical eee peat 

FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE-—A twelve pound 
muzzle loading rifle, made to order about 45 
years ago, is mounted with Malcolm Telescope; 
believed to be in good condition; was the best 
100 rod turkey gun in this section in 1870. A. W.. 
Tafford, Adams, Mass. 


MINK, MARTEN, 
Northern Ranch Raised Specimens. 
gan Fur Farms, Detour, Mich. 


ace nace en ae Seca seepage tetanic an 

STEVENS SINGLE TRAP GUN—12-ga. new, 
never used, $12.50. a subject to examina- 
tion.) McCalluters, W. Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 


WANTED-—Loose or bound volumes of Forest 
and Stream; years 1912 to 1915, inclusive. S. G. 
McMeen, 27 Woodland Avenue, Columbus, O. 


WANTED—20-gauge Winchester shotgun; ful} 
choke; good shape and a bargain. J. E. Heuston,. 
Agra, Okla. 


The Whole Trick in breeding Canada Wild 
Geese, Swans, etc., is to start with Breeding 
Pairs—and they must be in their new quarters 
early before the mating season begins. Buy now 
for next spring’s breeding. Mated, boosting 
pairs Canadas $15; young pairs $10; Wild Blac’ 
Mallards, Red-heads, other ornamental water- 
f Whealton Water-Fowl Farms, Chincoteague 
Island, Va. 


FOR SALE—One Savage .32 auto pistol in fine 
condition. First money order for $10 takes it. 
H. W. Kirchner, Amidon, No. Dak. 


BOB WHITE QUAIL—Blue Quail, Gambels, 
Pheasants, Peafowl, Wild Ducks, Geese, Swans, 
Cranes, Wild Turkeys, Parrots, Canaries, Ca 
Birds, Game Birds, Pet Stock, Elk, Deer, Buffalo, 
Silver Foxes, Mink, etc. Big, beautiful, illus- 
trated catalog 10c. Price lists free. Hornes 
Zoological Arena Co., Kansas City, 


GUINEA PIGS—Superior 
North Michi- 


» Mo. 
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CONDITIONS OF INTERCOLLEGIATE - 


GALLERY MATCHES, SEASON 1917. 

LIGIBILITY: Open to teams from 
E university and college rifle clubs or- 

ganized under the rules and regula- 
tions of the National Board for the Pro- 
motion of Rifle Practice and affiliated with 
the National Rifle Association and in good 
standing. Members of teams to be in good 
standing in the undergraduate year and 
who are maintaining the necessary hours 
of work and standard of scholarship re- 
quired by the institution and who have not 
taken a degree from any other college. 

Team: Any number of men up to ten 
may shoot, the best five scores counting for 
the team score. 

Distance: Fifty feet from end of rifle 
to target. 

Numser oF SHots: Twenty for record, 
10 standing, 10 prone. Two sighting shots 
only will be allowed at commencement of 
firing in each position. Sighting shots must 
be fired on match targets. 

Tarcets: The N. R. A. 50 foot gallery 
target, 5 to 10 count, to be used. Officially 
stamped targets will be furnished free for 
each match. These targets will be marked 
for identification, and no other targets will 
be received for record. 

PostTIoNs—STANDING: Off-hand; body 
and rifle must be free from all artificial 
support. Prone: Head toward target. No 
part of extended arm to touch the ground 
except at the elbow. No artificial support 
to any part of the rifle except the sling, 
or to the arm except at the elbow. 


Rirte: Any; .22 caliber rifle weighing | 


not over 10 pounds. 
Sicuts: Any; in front of the firing pin 
and not containing glass. 


TricceR Put: Not to be less than 3 Ibs. | 


AMMUNITION: .22 caliber, short. 
Time ALLOWANCE: Twenty-five minutes 


will be allowed for the four sighting shots | 
and twenty record shots, taking time from | 


the first sighting shot. 


Junces: A judge, approved by the N. | 


R. A., or his representative, will act as 
executive officer at each contest. He will 
see that all conditions are adhered to and 
report the score with targets to the head- 
quarters of the N. R. A. by mail on com- 
pletion of match. 

MatcHes, WHEN SHot: Team may shoot 
on the Monday, Tuesday or Wednesday of 
each week, or on the days preceding, if the 
targets stamped for the following week 
are used. A report of the week’s shoot 
must be in the N. R. A. office by Thursday 
night of each week. 

ENTRANCE Fee: Five dollars per team. 

Entries Ciose: January 15, I9I7. 

Matcues Becin: Week ending January 27. 

Prize: To the team in any class making 
the highest aggregate score of all matches, 
the “Championship Trophy,” and ten bronze 
medals. To the winning teams in Classes 
B and C, five bronze medals. 

Spectra Prize: Bronze figure to the 
non-military college making the best record 
in all the matches; the trophy to remain in 
competition for ten years and become the 
property of the college winning it the great- 
est number of times in that period. 

The method of determining the winning 
team in each class will be by the greatest 
aggregate score. 





Can Germany make peace now ? 

If not now, when and how ? 

How goes life inside Germany ? 

In the towns, the cities, the country ? 
Are the people back home starving ? 
What do they eat, what does it cost ? 
How is it distributed ? 

Are the Germans losing heart ? 
Have they had a change of heart ? 
What do they think of each of their allies ? 
Of their enemies ? 

Of America ? 


These and other questions are answered in 


INSIDE THE 
GERMAN EMPIRE 


In roe THIRD YEAR or tue WAR 


With a Foreword by JAMES W. GERARD, 
American Ambassador to Germany 


By HERBERT BAYARD SWOPE 


A FASCINATING portrayal of the inner workings of the most com- 
pletely organized society in the world—Germany at the outset of 
the third year of the war. On the pages of the book stand out the mar- 
velous foresight, the almost perfect unity, the iron discipline which make 
of seventy millions of men, women and children a great battling force 
whose vanguard is the army and navy. 


Contains the most tremendous lessons for every American citizen— 
lessons of two kinds—lessons as to what to do and what not to do. : 


James W. Gerard, American Ambassador to the German Empire, writes 
in his Foreword: “The facts and impressions contained in this book 
* * * form an important contribution to contemporaneous history and 
possess a referential value for the future.” 


16 full-page illustrations. Price $2.00 net. Get it from your bookseller to-day. 


Published by "THE CENTURY CO. NEW YORK CITY 














Smartest Sporting Men and Women with good 
Publication red blood in their veins 
love The SPUR. 


It tells in a high-class way of the 
activities of people worth while— 
the sports of the elect and the won- 
derful development of country life 
and the great outdoors—in this / 


country and abroad. F.&S. 


It is instructive and en- 
tertaining also in many 


Pais 
other fields—a pride in Special 
the home and a joy ys Half Year 
to every visitor. ar 

To give you an Offer 
opportunity to 


know this charm- A Please send me The SPUR for 
ing magazine 
we make 


: receipt of bill. 
this offer 


TROD: i é.des esi cccesedesénted evccceesecccce 


Polo, Golf, Tennis, Football, 
Horses, Yachting, Skating, 
Cross Coun’ Riding, 


Airp 7 
Cb town, o6. - The SPUR, 389 Fifth Ave. New York 
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Six Months for $2.00 payable on 


seeeereceereseseesseesees 
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Best Duck and Goose Shooting 
Also Bird Shooting 

For real sport and plenty of birds come down 
to Currituck Inlet. iles and miles of marsh. 
The kind of point and pond shooting you have 
always wished for. Live decoys. fortable 
accommodations and good food. Another attrac- 
tion for the sportsman is good fox and coon hunt- 
ing. Write a full information and rates. 


ITE, Prop. 
Sportsman Home Seayult, North Carolina 


FOR SALE—Whole body ready to mount bull 
moose, elk, woodland caribou and deer speci- 
mens; different sizes of moose, elk, caribou, 
Rocky Mountain sheep, black and white tail 
deer heads; also scalps to suit the horns you 
now have. 
to all. Duty free. Delivery guaranteed. Fif- 
teen years’ experience in this business. Ship- 
ping all over U. S. A. Let me hear from you. 
Edwin Dixon, Dealer in Game Heads, Union- 
ville, Ontario, Canada. 


WANTED-—Sportsmen and bird dog fanciers 
to know that they can see the big All 
America Trials in the movies. Why not have 
field trial night at your local movie theater? 
Birds in the air, famous dogs pointing and 


ranging, camp scenes, prairie life, and the 
famous handlers and their dogs just as ow 
appeared at the All America Trials. For full 
information write WM. CORCORAN, care 220 
Third Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THOMAS 


The Thomas hand made split bamboo 
fishing rod has been perfected to meet 
both the all around and the various special 
requirements of the modern angling sport. 
Made of the finest bamboo, light, resilient, 
erfectly jointed and balanced. In the 
Ticaes rod the acme of perfection has 
been obtained. Send for our interesting 
booklet. 


F.E. THOMAS, 117 Exchange St., Bangor, Me. 


Sportsman’s Hotel in Florida 
For Sale ° 


Owing to the sudden death of the 
owner, the hotel at Homosassa, Florida, 
known as the RENDESVOUS, booked 
fully for the coming season and now 


open for guests. 
Extensive water front on the Homo- 














All guaranteed goods at trade prices | 


| series.” 





INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION MEETS 


HE South Shore Country Club, of Chi- 
T cago, Ill., will stage the Grand Amer- 

ican Trapshooting tournament—the 
blue ribbon event of the trapshooting world 
—in 1917. This will be the eighteenth run- 
ning of the famous handicap, and it will 
be the fifth time that Chicago has been hon- 
ored with the event. 

It was a pleasant surprise to the officers 
of the Interstate Association to have five 
cities bidding for the “trapshooters’ world’s 
In the years gone by one or two 
cities usually put in a bid, but this time 
there was keen competition for every one 
of the subsidiary handicaps, as well as the 
Grand American. This competition is the 
best proof of the great interest the sport- 
ing public has in trapshooting. 

The Chicago Interurban League of Gun 


| Clubs was an applicant for the tournament 


sassa River with 78 acres of land. For | 


further particulars apply to 
MRS. T. D. BRIGGS, — Homosassa. 






If you want 
to buy a dog 
Read the KENNEL MART in the columns 


of FOREST AND STREAM 
118 E. 28th Street, New York City 










too, and the league officers announced it 
would support the South Shore Club in its 
effort to make this the greatest trapshooting 
tournament of all time, that there was no 
dissention in the ranks of the Chicago trap- 
shooters.. The Interurban League wanted 
to stage the event at Grant Park, where the 
classic of 1915 was held. The other bidders 
were the Indianapolis Gun Club, the Park 
Gun Club, of Kansas City, Mo., and the To- 
ledo Power Boat Gun Club, of Toledo, O. 

When a decision was reached that ten 
or more traps would be needed for the 1917 
tournament Indianapolis withdrew its ap- 
plication, their offer being five traps. Three 
times has Indianapolis been favored with 
the Grand American Handicap, and on a 
five-trap competition, no doubt, would have 


| landed it in 1917. 


The South Shore Country Club is seven 
miles from the heart of Chicago, on Lake 
Michigan, adjoining Jackson Park. It has 
a membership of more than 2,000, is the 
wealthiest and most beautiful country club 
in America, and promised the Interstate 
Association that they would spare no ex- 
pense in making the 1917 classic the greatest 
trapshooting event the shooting fraternity 


| has ever attended. The club has 1,600 feet 


of lake front, and the targets will be thrown 


| over the waters of Lake Michigan, which 





can’t go wrong. 


man should have a copy of 


118 E. 28th Street 


A Case of a Quarter—or No Quarter 


Why? Because if you violate a state game or fish law, the 
warden shows you NO QUARTER, while if you SPEND A 
QUARTER for “Game Laws in Brief,” you need ask NO 
QUARTER from the warden, for the simple reason that you 





It costs the different states more than a QUARTER OF A 


MILLION DOLLARS to get out game laws. 
QUARTER OF A DOLLAR to get these laws complete and 
elucidated so that YOU know what they mean. Every sports- 


GAME LAWS IN BRIEF 


Published by 


FOREST AnD STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 











It costs you a 









New York City 





will give the trapshooters a sky background. 
During the week of the tournament the 
country club will throw its doors open to 
the general public. 


O much interest was centered in the 1917 
tournaments that mayors, presidents of 
the Chamber of Commerce, Tourists’ 

Bureaus, Commercial Clubs and Boards of 
Trades of several of the interested cities ap- 
peared before the Interstate Association and 
urged the selection of their cities. They all 
look upon the trapshooting tournaments as 
city boosters, because of the class of men 
and women they attract. Cities have awak- 
ened to the merits of trapshooting as a 
business as well as a sporting proposition. 
St. Joseph, Mo., was awarded the West- 
ern Handicap over the gun clubs of Omaha, 
Neb.; Waterloo, Ia.; the Badger Gun Club, 
of Milwaukee, Wis.; the Toledo Power 
Boat Gun Club, of Toledo; the Park Gun 
Club, of Kansas City, Mo., and the Starved 


. Rock Gun Club, of La Salle, Ill. 


Hartford Gun Club, of Hartford, Conn., 
will stage the Eastern Handicap. The 
Southern will be staged by the Roanoke 
Gun Club, of Roanoke, Va., and the Pacific 
Coast Handicap by the San Jose Gun Club, 
San Jose, Cal. The Riverside Gun Club, 
of Rochester, N. Y., and the Oriole Gun 
Club, of Baltimore, Md., were the other ap- 
plicants for the Eastern Handicap and the 
Los Angeles Gun Club, of Los Angeles, 
Cal., and the Spokane Gun Club, of Spo- 
kane, Wash., were the other applicants for 
the Pacific Coast tournament. Memphis 
Gun Club, of Memphis, Tenn., offered-to 
take the Southern Handicap if no other 
club applied for it. 

The Grand American Handicap in 1916 
was staged in St. Louis, Mo., and the sub- 
sidiary handicaps were held in Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Memphis, Tenn.; Omaha, Neb., and 
Portland, Ore. They were all successful; 
had more shooters out than ever before, 


INDOOR .22 RIFLE LEAGUE.. 

The Annual Tournament of the Indoor 
.22 Caliber Rifle League of the United 
States will be held at the new club house of 
the Philadelphia Rifle Association, 1926 
Green Street, Philadelphia, January 13 
to 20 inclusive, 1917. 

The Philadelphia Rifle Association was 
chartered under the laws of Pennsylvania 
in 1897 and has been in continuous active 
existence since that time. It has the honor 
of being the first civilian organization to 
affiliate with the National Rifle Association 
of America upon its reorganization in 1901. 
Its new club house, which cost nearly $15,- 
000, is reputed to be the finest of its kind 
in this country. It has eight separate steel 
shooting booths which are completely 
equipped for pistol and rifle shooting at 60 
and 75 feet respectively. The building is 
heated with hot water heat and, in addition 
to the above shooting accommodations, it 
contains a commodious assembly room, 
committee room, locker room, and toilet 
room, and on the lower floor there are 
facilities for pocket-billiards, cards, etc. 
Meals, lodging, etc., can be obtained in the 
immediate vicinity at reasonable rates. 
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SHELLS 


at the 


GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP 


continued the winning habit which has been so much in evidence 

in the past. The following scores, made in a field of over 600 of the 

greatest shooters in the country, attest the thoroughly dependable 
quality of the () brand: 


ST. LOUIS INTRODUCTORY. 
Two hundred Targets, 18 yards rise, won by Harvey Dixon. Score 
NATIONAL AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP AT DOUBLE TARGETS. 
Fifty pairs, 16 yards rise, won by Allen Heil. Score 
GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP. 
Third (tie), Chas. Atkinson. Score 
CONSOLATION HANDICAP. 
Second, Mrs. L. G. Vogel (18 yards.) Score 
AMATEUR SINGLE TARGET CHAMPIONSHIP 
Runner-up, C. B. Eaton. Score 
E. C. CUP MATCH. 
Runner-up, W. R. Crosby. Score 
MOUND CITY OVERTURE. 
One hundred Targets, 16 yards rise, third place (tie), 
won by Mrs. L. G. Vogel. Score 
The highest score made by any woman contestant. 
LONG AMATEUR RUNS. 
Harvey Dixon, 104; E. W. Renfro, 75; Mrs. Vogel, 74; J. C. Famechon, 72 and 50, 
W. Henderson, 63, etc., etc. . 
PROFESSIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP (Dunspaugh Trophy). 
Won by Phil R. Miller, who qualified with 99 ex 100, and 
won with a score of 122 ex 125 


The victories won by users of the ®) brand at the 1916 Grand 

American, including the highest professional honors, once more 

proclaim these goods to be of SUPERLATIVE QUALITY, worthy 
of the patronage of the most exacting sportsmen. 


THE§PETERS CARTRIDGE CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


NEW YORK : 60-62 Warren St. SAN FRANCISCO: 585-587 Howard St. NEW ORLEANS: 321 Magazine St, 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


THE KENNEL MART 


Pointers 


and 


Setters 


GEO. W. LOVELL 
MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 


Telephone, 29-M 


WANTED—Pointers and setters to 
train; game plenty. For sale trained 
setters, also some good rabbit hounds. 
Doge sent on trial. Dogs boarded. 
Stamp for reply. O. K. Kennels, 
Marydel, Md. 


DISTEMPER 


: 
| 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


THE DENT MEDICINE CoO. 
Newbureh. WN. Y. 


THE BEST IN POINTERS 


Puppies sired by the great Pointers Fishel’s 
Frank and Cham. Comanche Frank out of the 
best bitches living. Broken dogs and brood 
Write me if you want a shooting dog. 


bitches. 
U. R. Fishel, Box 128, Hope, Indiana. 


List free. 


Babblebrook Kennels, Pittsfield, Pa. 


(The Kennel that is 
putting “the blazing 
soul of Roderigo 
back into the Setter) 
offers the followin 
sons of Mohawk I 
in the stud: Ch. Bab- 
blebrook Joe, fee $50; 
Babblebrook Bob, fee 
40; Babblebrook 

uster, fee $25; Mo- 


hawk Rodfield, fee $20. Ship bitches to Pitts- 


field, Pa. 
BABBLEBROOK KENNELS 
220 Third Avenue - - PITTSBURGH, PA. 


eunevnveneoenecunenscesanassvesssunvgnnonsoveossovesuvenssenanreneate 


A reliable remedy for 


in dogs of all ages. 
Druggists or by mail, soc. 


Toronto, Can. 





Remember 


that every GENUINE SPRATT’S; DOG 


CAKE bears our name and trade mark “X” 


All Breeds Thrive on 


SPRATT’S DOG CAKES 


A Complete, Economical and Nutritious Food 


Send stamp for catalogue on Dog Feeding 


SPRATT’S PATENT LTD. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CLEVELAND 


ST. LOUIS MONTREAL 


}, IMPORTED NORWEGIAN 
J} BEARHO i 


; lish Blood- 

goounds erican Fox- 

Pyhounds, Deer, Wolf and 

‘ t Hounds. Illustrated 

‘ patalegse for 5c. stamp. 

my ROOKWOOD KENNE! 
Lexington, Ky. 


The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 
OF BERRY, KENTUCKY 

offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 
Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and O 
sum Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, Bear 
and Lion Hounds; also Airedale Terriers. All 
dogs shipped on trial, purchaser alone to judge 
the quality. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
re 60-page, highly illustrated, interest- 
ing and instructive catalogue for 10c. in stamps 
or coin. 


OAKHURST DOG CRATE 


Light, strong, brass- 
bound corners, 
Length 35 inches, 
Width 21 inches, 
Heighth 25 inches. 
This is standard size 
for setters and 
Puinters. 
Price $5.00 
Size larger for two 
dogs $6.75 
Send for circular 


OAKHURST KENNELS, Box 19  — Russelville, Ky. 


BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address by 
the Author 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
Dog Remedies} 118 West 31st Street, New York 


Vickery Kennels 


BARRINGTON, ILL. 


The Vickery Kennels are 
the largest breeders and ex- 
hibitors of terriers in the 
world. Their dogs have won 
prizes and ribbons, not only 
at every prominent American 
show, but at the English 
shows. Grown dogs for sale— 
prices on application. 


PUPPIES FROM $25.00 UP 


Birdy Field Trial Shooting Dogs 


Dogs With Brains—They Are Bird Hunters, 
Bench Winners, Too 


FRANK’S DEN (34008) 
Winner Second S. W. Field Trials on Quail and 
the All American Prarie Chicken 
Trials of- 1916 
Fishel’s Frank—Becky Cott 
Write me for interesting booklet free about 


these dogs. Enlargements of this and other 
photos of dogs can had, suitable for framing. 


Stud Fee, $25 
H. F. FELLOWS - - - Springfield, Mo. 








